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New Feature: 


Monthly Index of News, 
Articles, Events 


January Flour Output: 
22.2 Million Sacks, 
Up 2.5% Over 


December 



















IMCO 
SPECIAL 





The High Gluten Flour That 
Packs A High Profit Punch! 


IMCO SPECIAL packs more volume and better bloom 
in your hearth breads and rolls. That’s because only the 


IT’S A FACT: more of the 


finest high protein wheats are selected to be successful and quality. Ihternationals 
milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Result: a truly strong minded hearth bread and Ff “% 
flour with great tolerance to meet all your production "4 bakers use Interna- 12» 
requirements; tasty, colorful, profitable hearth tional’s IMCO SPECIAL F BAKERY PROVED 


than any other brand. 


products with that extra sales punch! 
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Everybody 
talks 
uniformity... 


Atkinson 
delivers it! 
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IT’S GOT TO BE RIGHT—the bulk flour going into this car. Atkinson makes 
sure it is right with a thorough test before a pound of flour flows. Yes, 


Atkinson delivers uniformity. 


Don't take less than you can get from ATKINSON 





ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY... 


». MINNEAPOLIS 
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31.6% of this country’s female population are 
wage earners .. . nearly 6 out of 10 women who 
work are married . . . nearly 30° of housewives 
have outside jobs. In 1955 this group was paid 
some thirty-seven billion dollars in wages! * Young 
or mature, married or single... their total purchas- 
ing power is well worth any supplier’s attention! 
We know that a good many of our enterprising 
customers are increasing their baked foods sales 
by stressing the convenience, the energy values, 
the variety of their baked foods, in talking to 
their audience. j 
We’re happy to be specialists in supplying 
America’s bakers with flours they require to serve 
their customers in every category. We’re proud 
that because of our specialized service, the bakers 


themselves have made us first in bakery flours. FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 
If you are not already making use of our spe- 


cialized services, why not send a part of your C 
business our way? We’ll gladly pay the freight on omman der = 


your call or wire . . . and give you the most pleas- 
ing product and service you’ve ever had! Larabee 
*The Department of Census, Labor Force report of 
April, 1957. MINNEAPOLIS ¢ KANSAS CITY 
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January Flour Output Gives Year Good Start; 
Exports Last Year Rated Highest Since 1948 


January Estimate- 


Ry WALTER C. SMITH 
Research Director 
The Nerthwestern Miller 


Flour production in 1958, pace- 
marked by the 1957 record of being 
the best year since 1948, has gotten 
away to a good start with a Janu- 
ary offtake of 22,220,700 sacks, an 
increase of .3% and 58,700 sacks 
over the January, 1957, figure of 
22,162,000 sacks, according to esti- 
mates prepared by The Miller’s re- 
search department. The estimated 
January production represents an 
increase of 2.5% over the Decem- 
ber output of 19,750,000 sacks re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. This was .7% less than The 
Miller’s estimate of 19,888,600 sacks 
published on Jan. 21 in advance of 
the official computation. 


The Miller estimate of flour produc- 
tion is derived from reports submitted 
by mills in principal production cen- 
and regions which account for 
approximately 75% of the total U.S 
output 


ters 


The increased business in January 
was shared by all five of the major 
producing areas covered by the sur- 
vey. (See table on this page.) 

Daily average output was 1,010,C00 
the 22-day working month, 
one day more than in December, a 
fact which accounts to some extent 
for the better showing in January 
At the same time, the figures show 
that the daily output was higher in 
January than in December. There also 
were 22 working days in January, 
1957. 

The 


sacks for 


January estimated daily out- 
put of 1,010,000 sacks represents an 
increase of 8% over the December 
average of 940,000 sacks and 3% 
over the January, 1957, average of 1,- 
007,000 sacks. 

Computations of current flour pro- 
duction appear weekly in The Miller 
as part of the statistical service for 
readers. This service has been main- 
tained for more than 50 years. 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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Barter Contracts 


By CCC Total 
$5.2 Million 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
that barter contracts valued at $5.2 
million were negotiated by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. under the revised 


barter program in_ the October- 
December, 1957, quarter. This com- 
pares with barter contracts of $83,- 


1956, 
fiscal 


174,000 for October-December, 
and $272,600,000 for the full 
year 1957. 

These barter contracts provide for 
the exchange on an equivalent value 
basis of CCC-owned agricultural com- 
modities for strategic materials. 

Agricultural commodities exported 
by barter contractors totaled $12,- 
513,000 (160,872 short tons) for the 
October-December, 1957, period. Com- 
modity exports under barter in the 


period included: corn, $2.907,000 (2,- 
716,000 bu.); wheat, $2726,000 (1,- 
686,000 bu.); barley, $609,000 (773,- 


000 bu.). 








U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 
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U.S. Wheat Flour Production for January, 1958 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller are believed to account for approximately 
75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis 
represent 100% of production at those points. In sacks. 


January, December January 
1958 1957 1957 
Minneapolis ........ 1,176,100 992,500 1,178,400 
Interior Northwest 261,800 1,944,200 2,169,400 
NORTHWEST 3,437,900 2,936,700 3,347,300 
Maensas CY ..s.s0%: 1,357,400 1,269,400 1,508 300 
ee 5,024,500 4,567,000 3,212,700 
SOUTHWEST 6,381,900 5,836,400 6,721,000 
i ye. ae , 2,600,500 2,383,100 2,667,500 
CENTRAL and SOUTHEAST 2,630,700 2,301,500 2,563,500 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 1,392,300 1,240,500 1,469,300 
TOTALS 16,443,300 14,697,700 16,769,100 
Percent of U.S. Total .. aera 74.0 73.9 74.5 
ADJUSTED ESTIM. ATES, “US.. 22,220,700 19,888,600* 22,508,900+ 
AVERAGE PER DAY ......... 1,010,000 947,100* 1,023, 100+ 


*Bureau of the Census reported production of 19,750,000 sacks (940,000 daily) 
for December, 1957 
+Rureau of the Census reported production of 22,162,000 sacks (1,007,000 daily) 


for January, 1957 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


Millet ....”.. 


APPROPRIATION VETOED—Gov. George Docking of Kansas has 
vetoed an appropriation by the Kansas legislature to rebuild 
Waters Hall at Kansas State College, which burned last August 
destroying many facilities of the department of flour and feed 
milling industry ...... 


STORAGE—Ofiicials of the Commodity Stabilization Service and 
Commodity Credit Corp. are told that the grain storage industry 
can handle the 1957 crop loan take-over 

INSECT INFESTATION—The cause of insect infestation in pack- 
aged commodities and its prevention 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


Page 6 


Page 7 


Page 16 


EPC CCT CT re ee a i Eee 
Flour Market 8 Convention Calendar ‘ i las 
CO” ll Ea 9 Mostly Personal ...... . 3 


INDEX OF NEWS, ARTICLES AND EVENTS 


In this issue, The Miller inaugurates a new feature which, it is believed, 
will prove of considerable value to those readers who use the publication as 
a work of reference for the grain and flour trades. On page 32 will be found 
an index of the main news stories and articles which have appeared in the 
month of January. Succeeding issues will be indexed in a similar manner 
and publication will be made at monthly intervals. Suggestions from readers 
concerning any improvement in this service will be appreciated by the Editor. 





Exports in ’57- 


The total export movement of 
flour by U.S. mills in the calendar 
year 1957 has been estimated by 


the export department of the Mill- 
ers National Federation at 33.7 
million hundredweight, 9.5 million 
hundredweight better than the Bu- 


reau of the Census 1956 total of 
24.2 million. The 1957 result also 
tops the 1949 figure of 32,218,000 


ewt. and represents the industry's 
best year since the lush postwar 
era when a flour-hungry world lift- 
ed 76,367,000 and 75,055,000 cwt. in 
1947 and 1948 respectively. 


Regular exports totaled 26.4 million 





hundredweight while sa ur for foreign 
relief is placed at around 7.3 million 
to give the total of 33.7 million. This 
volume of flour represents some 78.5 
million bushels of wheat or about 
15% of the total U.S. exports of 
wheat including fl 

The creas n mii itput 1 £ 
1957 reported in The Mill- 
er, 1s lentical with dicated 
gains 1 flour exports during 
1957, a fact which underlines the 
close relationship that has prevailed 
in recent years between changes in 


U.S. mill production and changes in 
export shipments 


Instrumental Factors 

Trade observers point to the ag- 
gressiveness of the export sales’ staffs 
of the mills in seeking market out- 
lets as well as 
MNF export department in develop- 
ing new outlets. There 
other factors instrumental in develop- 
ing business for U.S. mills last year 
Important in the 
result were the ge 


assessment of the 
nerally low protein 
supplies available in Canada, the re- 
duced crop harvested in France dur- 
ing 1956 and more active 
of flour for foreign relief under Title 
III of Public Lan 480. MNF points 
out, however, that the bulk of 
relief movement has been going t 
EXPORTS 
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Industry Susie to 
Cancel Rail Hike 


KANSAS CITY—The 3° 
in railroad freight nted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Feb. 11 and effective Feb. 15 
final, according to Ray Cox 
Traffic Service 

The ICC 


investi 


shipments 


such 


increast 


rates gra 


is not 


Acme 


whole case for 
gation and will conduct fur- 
ther full hearings on individual com- 
modities at as yet unannounced times 
The 3% ir ted in line haul 
rates applies to l 


has set the 


} 


1crease gran 
alfalfa meal. grain 
grain products and related articles 
The railroads had 
large increases in charges for late 
surrender of order and other 
related accessorial chi said Mr 
Cox. For example, they proposed a 
reduction in free time at ports to 
four days, and a surcharge on all 
export traffic of $1.20 a ton. Both 
of these proposals were suspended 
by the ICC and will not become ef- 
fective 
Further 


also proposed 
ladings 


arges, 


efforts will be made by 
industries affected to get the new 
rate increase cancelled when the ICC 
hearings are held, Mr. Cox said 
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Southwestward Ho! The Flour Business 


HE scratch of pencils booking orders, the 

hum of busy mills and the whirl of trucks 
—rail and road—carrying flour, sacked and 
bulked: Those sounds represent the theme song 
of the great Southwest, for long a premier mill- 
ing center of these United States of America. 
Indeed, the cacophony of sound might lead the 
inexperienced observer to believe that the South- 
west is the kingpin of the milling business. 

It is not necessarily so. These happy sounds 
are echoed throughout the length and breadth of 
the country—in Buffalo, the Pacific Northwest, 
in the Central and Southeast areas and in the 
Upper Midwest which has Minneapolis as its me- 
tropolis. Evidence enough is provided in the story 
en page 3 of this issue for it is a story of good 
production and of export business, the like of 
which has never been seen since 1948. Contributing 
is a sales force that travels the earth in search 
of business. 

In this connection, let us not forget the far- 
sighted men in the Millers National Federation 
some of them from the Southwest, who decided 
to go all out after export business by the forma- 
tion of a department to be headed by a man who 
could aid the export trade in the advancement 
of its sales. Without taking away, in any degree, 
the credit due to the export staffs of the mills, 
it is cogent to say that the plan has paid off. 

Since memory is dimmed by the passage of 
time American millers may have forgotten the 
reaction to their project among the European im- 
porters particularly. For some time it had been 
suggested that the American milling industry had 
been asleep at the switch. The lush war and post 
war years were passing and it was thought that, 
perhaps, no one in the U.S. really cared about 
export trade. Importers discussed the proposal for 
promotion among themselves and there was a 
suggestion, back in 1948 or thereabouts, that the 
millers could not do better than appoint a foreign 
importer-expert to the job. That might have been 
a good idea but of a certainty no foreign importer 
could have been more successful than Gordon P. 
Boals. His success is a matter of statistical record. 
But he could not have done so good a job without 
the aid of mill staffs engaged in export business. 

The figures—production and export—inevitably 
mean that some plants are running seven days a 
week, albeit unhappily from the point of view of 
the maintenance engineer. But the business is 
there and who has the right to envy millers who 
are taking the business. Other mills are running 
six days a week and a minority content them- 


selves with five or, at best, five and a half. There 
are millers who prefer to buy flour from another 
firm rather than run seven days. 

The Southwest has always been a great milling 
center—great in every sense of the word. It has 
produced some of the best millers and technolo- 
gists—look at a list of staff members of any big 
milling concern and see how many have graduated 
in that part of the country. Yet there is plenty 
of talent left. At a luncheon for technologists in 
Kansas City a few days ago, a veteran—no bland- 
ishments have attracted him away from his Kan- 
sas—said, in all seriousness: “Here are gathered 
the finest technical brains of the American milling 
industry.” Stands Minneapolis where she did? 

Undoubtedly, she does, yet let not this be gain- 
said. There are men, independent men, in the 
Southwest, who swear no allegiance to Minne- 
apolis, acknowledged flour city of the world. 
Towards the famed Twin City they turn an in- 
dulgent smile for they know they are contributing 
much to American prosperity by the quality of 
their production and their stake in the export 
market. Their mills are the epitome of good house- 
keeping and efficiency. They are proud of their 
houses, and they have every right to be proud. 

The millers of the Southwest are as keenly 
aware of trade problems as are their counterparts 
in other parts of the country. They appreciate the 
profligacy of premiums and other gimmicks. The 
expensive employment of a man whose task it is 
to put a premium in a bag as it passes along the 
production line irks them as it does millers else- 
where. One miller says that the pricing structure 
is the worst he has known in 12 years. Many will 
agree with him. 

Yet, withal, milling is a good, clean business. 
There are men engaged in it who would not be 
there if it were not so. A veteran miller, high in 
the counsels of the industry, summarized what 
many men, perhaps have been too shy to put into 
words. He said: “All that I have I owe to the 
milling industry and I have plenty. My family has 
been well fed. I have accumulated happiness.” 

Will premiums and gimmicks backfire? They 
might. One southwestern miller says that his 
company put out a premium in 1923 and in 1957 
in came a coupon requesting the premium. A 
search of home and branch offices brought to 
light the gift offered 34 years ago. The customer 
was satisfied. Such is the integrity of flour millers. 
But they have a tiger by the tail. Who will make 
the first move to end the nonsense that clutters 
the industry today? Somebody should and must. 


A Plan Dies A-Borning 


HE attempt by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to obtain acceptable offers to put 
entire farms into a special conservation reserve 
program by leasing units for a period of five to 
10 years appears to have died a-borning. Offers 
of farm units from the three states of Illinois, 
Tennessee and Nebraska totaled more than 50,000. 
Returns from Maine have not yet been tabulated. 
Based on rates that USDA had contemplated 
accepting, soil bank experts say that the amount 
of land which would have gone into the special 
reserve program from this response would have 
been negligible in terms of crop reduction. 

Bids by farmers for this leasing arrangement 
ran well ahead of the USDA bench mark on the 
basis of productivity of farms in the counties from 
which farmers reported. One instance from Ne- 
braska found a farmer who was willing to enter 
a lease arrangement at $115 an acre per annum! 

Preliminary examination of specimen county 
bids for leases from the three states reveals that 


USDA would have had to more than double its 
present conservation reserve program national 
average payment of $10 a year to attain any ap- 
preciable retirement of farm units. 

The USDA concept of the program broadly 
contemplated an average national payment of $20 
an acre. This figure, of course, would vary by 
counties within a state. 

Obviously, USDA officials are at a loss about 
the next move. This effort to encourage broader 
participation in the conservation aspect of the 
soil bank was in the nature of an information- 
gathering venture to form the foundation of a 
practical operation. It has failed. The disappoint- 
ing nature of the responses appears to cast some 
doubt on its operational proficiency. Had the pro- 
gram provided an effective information base, a 
reasonable plan might have been evolved which 
would have encouraged older farmers, whose fami- 
lies have left the homestead, to put their land 
into the special program. 
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Retired Executive 
Of Ismert-Hincke, 
Jack Willis, Dies 


KANSAS CITY — Jack A. Willis, 
Jr., 65, who retired two years ago as 
general manager and vice president 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, died unexpectedly at his 
home Feb. 11. Death was caused by 
a heart attack. 

Mr. Willis grew up in the milling 
business and spent his entire career 
in milling. A native of Janesville, 
Minn., he was graduated from Shat- 
tuck Military School at Faribault, 
Minn., and entered the milling busi- 
ness in 1911 as a bookkeeper in 
Jennison Bros. & Co. at Janesville 
This mill was operated by an uncle, 
John W. Jennison, who sold the plant 
in 1915 to the Commander Milling 
Co. Mr. Willis remained with the new 
owners as local manager 

In May, 1917, Mr. Willis entered 
the Marine Corps and was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant. After a 
year of duty in Santo Domingo, he 
went to France with the 11th Regi- 
ment and served until his discharge 
with rank of captain in 1919 
Commander or- 
the 


the 
Minneapolis in 
wheat department, Mr. Willis later 
was made assistant manager of the 
Minneapolis Milling Co. plant of that 
group and subsequently became head 


Returning to 
ganization in 


of operations and participated in 
sales activities 
In 1929, the Commander company 


appointed him manager of the Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Flour Mills Co. unit, and two 
years later he returned to Minneapo- 


lis as assistant to the general saies 
manager. Mr. Willis was made head 
of the southwestern units of Com- 


mander-Larabee in 1933, and in 1937 


he became general manager of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Mr. Willis long was active in the 


work of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, serving on a number of impor- 
tant committees and on the board of 
directors for several years 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Shalah 


Willis, and a brother, Ben Willis, 
Ames, Iowa. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF Ff 11° 





Commander-Larabee 
Executive Moves 


To Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—Tom S. Boyd, 
family flour sales manager for the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., has 
moved his headquarters from Kansas 
City to the Commander-Larabee gen- 
eral offices in Minneapolis. The trans- 
fer was effective Feb. 17. 

Mr. Boyd has been 
sales manager for the 
Larabee organization since 1952, and 
he had maintained his office at Kan- 
sas City since that time. Prior to join- 
ing Commander-Larabee, he was as- 
sociated with the former Walnut 
Creek Milling Co. at Great Bend, 
Kansas 

Mr. Boyd will be joined in Minne- 
apolis by his wife and two sons at 
the completion of the present school 
term. 


family flour 
Commander- 





ELEVATOR BEING ERECTED 
DALTON, NEB.—A new concrete 


elevator is being erected here by the 
Dalton Co-op Society adjacent to the 
firm’s present grain facilities. The 
new elevator, with 250,000 bu. stor- 
age capacity, is slated to be com- 
pleted in time for the 1958 harvest. 
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Janette Kelley, Betty Crocker 
Kitchens Director, Retires 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Feb. 17 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Feb. 10. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8'!,¢ 
(742¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 





Change in Wheat 


Variety Picture 
In Manitoba 


OTTAWA—tThe wheat variety pic- 
ture in Manitoba has been greatly 
modified over the past five years as 
a direct result of the heavy 
incurred in 1953 and 1954 from rust. 
The most phenomenal change has 
been the increase in acreage sown to 
Selkirk which rose from than 
5% in 1954 to over 80% in 1956 and 
1957. This sudden gain was accom- 
panied by a correspondingly rapid 
drop in the acreage of the varieties 
Redman and Thatcher. The produc- 
tion of Lee also declined but at a 
more moderate rate. 

The general acceptance of Selkirk 
in Manitoba by growers and agrono- 
mists alike is due, primarily, to the 
superior disease resistance character- 
izing this variety, says W. H. John- 
ston, cerealist, Brandon Experimental 
Farm. It is highly resistant to stem 
rust including race 15B; moderately 
resistant to leaf rust and resistant 
to bunt and loose smut. In addition 
Selkirk has shown a high level of 
yield under a variety of seasonal and 


losses 


less 


soil conditions. It is significant that 
this high yielding capacity has re- 
vealed itself in years of no rust as 


well as under epidemic conditions. 

The variety Lee, popular around 
1953 and 1954, has good leaf rust re- 
sistance but unfortunately is suscep- 
tible to race 15B of stem rust. It is 
currently recommended as second 
choice to Selkirk in all crop zones of 
Manitoba. Its popularity is waning 
not only because of a lack of stem 
rust resistance but also because of a 
tendency to lodge as well as suscep- 
tibility to the loose smut disease. 

Thatcher and Redman are no long- 
er recommended varieties in Mani- 
toba. The damage which they sustain 
in rust years renders them unsafe to 
grow. 

The variety 
with respect 
not altogether 
proved somewhat 
year. For a time, no official recom- 
mendations were made due to lack 
of suitable rust resistant varieties. In 
1957, however, an initial distribution 
of the new American variety, Ram- 
sey, was made in Manitoba and east- 
ern Saskatchewan. This variety has 
satisfactory resistance to stem rust 
and moderate resistance to leaf rust 
It outyields the older varieties 
Mindum and Stewart—under epidem- 
ic conditions but in the absence of 
rust no great difference in yield may 
be expected. The macaroni quality 
has been assessed as equal to that of 
Mindum. Ramsey is recommended for 
the southern zones of Manitoba. 


situation in Manitoba 
to durum wheat, while 
favorable, has im- 
during the past 


MINNEAPOLIS—The woman who 
has guided the work of the Betty 
Crocker Kitchens for 12 years has 
retired Janette Kelley who 
position as director of 

service for General Mills, Inc 
because of ill health. Appointed to 
succeed her is Helen Hallbert 
tant director of home service 
1953 

Miss Kelley, who will continue as 
a consultant to GMI, first joined the 
company's predecessor, Washburn 
Crosby, in 1921. Her I 


career pal 
the movement by food manufacturers 


She is 
resigned he: 
home 


assis- 


since 


13 
ali€is 


to set up test kitchens to find better 
cooking methods—and to Miss Kelley 
belongs a string of “firsts” in the 
field 
Prepares Book 

Miss Kelley prepared the first 
bread-baking book (for Gold Medal 
flour) and made the first chocolate 
cake pictured in Washburn Crosby 
ads during a time when illustrated 


advertising was something new. She 
later helped plan and equip Gener 


Foods’ first test kitchen, installed the 


1 


first test kitchen at Lever Brothers 
and for a year was in charge of the 
Delineator Magazine test kitchen 


Returning to Minneapolis and GMI 
1944, Miss Kelley planned five new 
Betty Crocker kitchens. As director 
if the home service department since 


1946, she has staff ol 


50 w who develop recipes, plan 


supervised the 


Betty Crocker cook books and an- 
swer the thousands of letters re- 
ceived each month from women seek- 
ing advice on cooking. During Miss 
Kelley’s time as director of home 
service, GMI has introduced a long 
line of cake and dessert mixes 


her retirement, (¢ 
said, “Miss 


In announcing 


H. Bell, president of GMI 
lley has c i 


ntributed in great meas- 


A 4h BOS ‘ ee: 
ire to the success of the Betty 
Crocker kitchens and the Betty 


“oncept over the 
will be 


years, and 


felt.” 


Crocker ¢ 


keenly 


her absence 
Starts As Teacher 

served as 

service f 

her bachelor 

Iowa State Col- 


allbert, who has 
assistant director of home 
obtained 
from 
lege. She began her career teachin; 
serving as edu- 
the Certo 
Brothers Jar Co., and 
field representative 


home economics, late 
cation representative for 
Corp. and Ball 
as home 
for Servel, Inc. 


service 





Helen Hallbert 





Janette Kelley 


For s n ve s Mrs. Hallbert di- 
rected tivities of the Meredith Pub- 
shing Co.'s test kitchen for “Bette 
Homes & Gardens and “Successful 
Farming in Des Moines, Iowa. In 
194 GMI > 3 Ipervisor 
ice editorial staff, 


953. has served as 
Hallbert herself is 
fter five,” she has 
he American Home 





Home Economists 
American Dietet- 


in Business and the 


ics Assn. and has held key offices in 
these organizations 
———-SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Profits of Illinois 
Grain Elevators Are 


Subject of Address 


MEMPHIS 


— . . 
grain ievators in 


Profit margins of 
é Illinois will be the 
t of a talk by Dr. R. J. Mutti, 
professor of agricultural economics, 
University of Illinois, at a meeting 
Mid-South Soybean & Grain 


subdjec 


ppers Assn 

He is scheduled as the main speak- 
ion’s Feb. 18 meet- 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis 
time for the will 


er at the associat 


session 
be 10 
Joseph A 


spector for 


a.m 
Burris, Jr., resident in- 
the Pure Food & Drug 
Administration, will talk about the 
grain sanitation program and the law 
relating to the program. Mr. Burris is 
headquartered at Memphis 





Cheerios Contest 
Winners Selected 


MINNEAPOLIS 


youngsters 


Twenty - five 


representing 16 states 


have won grand prizes 
paid trips to Disneyland in 


£ al) 
of all-expense 


Cheerios 


coloring competition with thousands 
f youngsters across the nation. To 
enter competition the 25 winners had 
to color special Disneyland picture 
on a package of Cheerios. In addition 


and the 
sters each will receive a 
part of their grand prize 
ners and their parents 
trip to Disneyland in 
whichever I 


to their trip to Disney young 
bicycl < 
The win- 
make the 
June or July, 
‘onvenient 


montn 
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Appropriation for K-State 
Building Vetoed by Governor 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Gov. George 
Docking of Kansas has vetoed an ap- 
propriation by the Kansas legislature 
of $1,154,644 to rebuild damaged 
Waters Hall at Kansas State Col- 
lege, which burned last August des- 
troying the model flour mill and much 
of the laboratory, office and other 
facilities of the department of flour 
and feed milling industry. 

he rebuilding appropriation was 
one of three bills which the governor 
declined to sign. The bills called for 
about $3 million from the general 
revenue fund. The veto was prompted 
by the fact that the special budget 
session of the state legislature, which 
was called for the purpose of increas- 
ing state revenues, adjourned without 
enacting any revenue bills desired by 
the governor. An increase in the state 
sales tax which was voted by the 
legislators, was vetoed by the gover- 
nor. 

But in addition to this, Gov. 
Docking apparently did not look with 
favor on the replacement appropria- 
tion. In explaining his veto, he said: 
“My budget recommended 
that the building of Waters Hall be 
taken from the educational building 
fund. Under proper management by 
the board of regents, I am sure this 
fund will provide ample money for 
adequate educational buildings. They 
do not, however, have sufficient funds 
to spend millions of dollars for non- 
academic buildings.” 

Still undecided is the question of 
whether or not the governor will call 
a special session to seek additional 
state funds again. He is studying this 
possibility. 

Pending information on future de- 
velopments, Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 
and the staff of the milling depart- 
ment at the college are continuing 


message 





Oats Give Best Return 
In Canadian Tests 


On Stubble Land 


OTTAWA — Oats have produced 
greater gross returns per acre than 
wheat or barley in tests on stubble 
land at eight illustration stations in 
northeastern Saskatchewan from 1955 
to 1957, according to K. E. Bowren, 
Canada Department of Agriculture 
Experimental Farm, Melfort, Sask. 

The grain was grown on a wide 
range of degraded black and gray 
wooded soil types, in rod-row plots. 
The purpose was to determine the 
relative yielding ability of wheat, 
oats and barley as a second crop for 
this region. Grain tested included 
Thatcher, Selkirk and Lake wheat; 
Garry, Rodney and Exeter oats, and 
Husky, Parkland and Wolfe barley. 
When the three varieties commonly 
grown in this area, Thatcher wheat, 
Exeter oats and Husky barley, were 
compared on the average of the three 
years over the eight testing points 
they yielded 1,293 lb. wheat, 1,754 lb. 
oats and 1,534 Ib. barley an acre. 

The total farm price received in 
northeastern Saskatchewan from the 
1955-56 crop pool for No. 3 wheat 
was 2.2¢ lb. and for No. 1 feed oats 
and barley 1.8¢ lb. When the vari- 
eties Thatcher wheat, Exeter oats and 
Husky barley were compared on the 
basis of these prices, they produced 
a relative gross revenue of $28.45, 
$31.57 and $27.61 an acre respectively 
on the average of all the stations for 
the three-year period. 


to make plans for the restoration of 
the milling facilities. The amount of 
money coming to Kansas State for 
rebuilding Waters Hall from the gen- 
eral educational fund is only $200,000, 
far less than needed to do the job. It 
is expected that the special session 
will be called, since the state will run 
out of money in about nine months, 
and there would be no operating 
funds for any college department. 
The problem of rebuilding Waters 
Hall arises because Kansas does not 
carry insurance on state properties. 





GENERAL BAKING'S 
PROFIT UP 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board of General 
Baking Co., has announced that the 
net profit of the company for the 
52-week period ended Dec, 28, 1957, 
(after estimated federal income taxes 
of $2,495,000) amounted to $2,686,078, 
equal to $1.28 a common share after 
meeting preferred dividend require- 
ments. This compares with a net 
profit for the 52-week year 1956 (aft- 
er federal income taxes of $2,136,- 
210) of $2,411,630 or $1.12 a common 
share. 








7.8 Million Acres of Spring-Planted 
Crops Offered for Acreage Reserve 


WASHINGTON — Farmers signed 
applications offering to put a little 
more than 7.8 million “allotment” 
acres of spring wheat, upland cotton, 
corn, rice and eligible types of to- 
bacco in the 1958 acreage reserve of 
the soil bank through Feb. 7, the end 
of the fourth week of sign-up for 
spring-planted crops, according to 
preliminary reports received by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture from 
state agricultural stabilization and 
conservation offices. 

Acreage reserve agreement appli- 
cations covering about 3.9 million 
acres 1958 winter wheat were signed 
by farmers last fall. This, added to 
more than 737,000 acres spring wheat 
reported signed through Feb. 7, gives 
a total of 4,637,104 acres of all wheat 
signed. A total of 11,774,736 acres of 
all basic crops is covered by applica- 
tions signed so far for the 1958 acre- 
age reserve. 

By crops, farmers applied for 3,- 
398,947 acres upland cotton, 3,554,806 
acres corn, 119,344 acres rice, 64,535 





Applications signed and 
filed in county ASC offices 


acres tobacco and 4,637,104 acres 
wheat. These acreages were covered 
by a total of 638,927 signed applica- 
tions filed by farmers with county 
committees. If the applications are 
accepted and farmers comply with 
the program, they could earn a maxi- 
mum of $453,249,324 on the 11.7 mil- 
lion acres offered in signed applica- 
tions so far. 

The acreage reserve sign-up for 
spring-planted crops opened Jan. 13 
and will close Feb. 20 for corn, cot- 
ton and spring wheat, and March 7 
for tobacco and rice. Farmers who 
have filed applications can cancel 
their applications any time up to 
the end of the sign-up period. 

Only farms with acreage allotments 
for spring wheat, corn, upland cotton, 
rice and tobacco are eligible to par- 
ticipate in the program, which is 
designed primarily to reduce current 
production of these surplus “basic” 
crops. 

A summary of state 
through Feb. 7 follows: 


reports 


All ——-. including 
applications filed and those 
on waiting lists (registers) 











Number of Number Maximum Number Maximum 

Commodity: applications of acres payments of acres payments 
Wheat* ; seal 1. 159,156 4,637,104 $ 92,530,242 4,679,895 $ 93,546,306 
week EE Re BRE 177,304 3,554,806 150,149,443 5,752,509 246,065,879 
Cotton awnen ; 265,274 3,398,947 186,980,478 5,088,227 276,048,426 
Rice cbeiiencsahtecsals 3,872 119,344 8,039,335 137,515 9,248,048 
IRR ety see 33,32! 64,535 15,549,826 73,665 17,804,315 
Total all crops ........ 638,927 11,774,736 $453,249,324 15,731,811 $642,712,974 


*Includes about 3.9 million acres of winter wheat acreage signed last fall. 





Program for National Food Conference Feb. 24 
At Washington Outlined by General Chairman 


NEW YORK—Food fads, freak 
diets and a lack of knowledge of good 
nutrition are creating one of the na- 
tion’s major health problems, the 
general chairman of the National 
Food Conference said in New York. 
In outlining the program for the Feb. 
24 meeting in Washington, D.C., 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
declared: 

“The fact that the U.S. is the best- 
fed nation in the world should not 


blind us to well-supported evidence 
that hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
icans are failing to eat balanced, nu- 
tritious meals.” 
Study Cited 

Citing a major government study 
of dietary levels, Mr. Shuman said 
that 29% of American households are 
not obtaining the amount of calcium 
recommended by the National Re- 
search Council; 25% do not get 
enough vitamin C and 19% not 

(Turn to CONFERENCE, page 34) 





Ad Mats Focus on “Food Comes First” 


The National Food Conference in Washington, D.C., Feb. 24, will focus 
national attention on food—its economic, social and nutritional importance in 
the lives of American people. Featured speaker will be President Eisenhower. 
To help supermarket operators and other food retailers in their support of the 
conference, McCall’s magazine is providing an advertising mat service to all 
members of the Super Market Institute. The magazine points out that food 
retailers have a rare opportunity to make a “deep and lasting impression of 
the fundamental worth of the food industry on the public mind.” The confer- 
ence theme will say “food comes first”; the ad mats are expected to point out 
the benefits of eating better foods, in greater variety. Copies of the kit have 
been made available to members of the Wheat Flour Institute committee of 


the Millers National Federation. 








February 18, 1958 


Authorizations 
Under PL 480 
Reach Peak 


WASHINGTON—Procurement au- 
thorizations for wheat for export un- 
der Public Law 480 are reaching a 
peak. One of the latest PL 480 deals 
is the signing of a master agreement 
between the U.S. and Poland where- 
by Poland will receive an authoriza- 
tion for 400,000 tons hard winter 
wheat. 

Soft red wheat for export will be 
banned under the agreement with 
Poland. This was also the case in 
the recent wheat procurement au- 
thorization for Yugoslavia. 

The decision to ban export of soft 
red wheat to Yugoslavia came as a 
surprise to observers who said they 
had been led to believe by U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture sources that 
at least part of the Yugoslav allot- 
ment of 520 metric tons would consist 
of soft red wheat. Two reasons are 
given for the soft red wheat ban: 1 
USDA owns no soft red wheat and 
feels no compulsion to use PL 480 
fiscal facilities to accelerate its move- 
ment. 2. In anticipation of a mount- 
ing storage problem as new crops are 
delivered to it under anticipated loan 
defaults, USDA wants to clean up as 
much southwestern storage as quick- 
ly as possible. 

The recently issued authorization 
to Turkey had no ban on procurement 
of soft red wheat. However, USDA 
has worked the subsidy differential 
between Gulf and Atlantic ports to a 
point where any further access by 
Turkey to the soft red wheat market 
is effectively closed. 

The announcement of the agree- 
ment between the U.S. and Poland is 
expected to complete the major out- 
standing PL 480 wheat programs for 
the present. The Poles are not expect- 
ed to try to procure any more wheat 
from the U.S. during this fiscal year 
although it is understood that they 
will require additional wheat from the 
U.S. during this calendar year. 

The next big PL 480 agreement 
that is expected to be negotiated is 
with India. Observers say that it is 
almost certain that an agreement 
will be made with India but that it 
seems improbable that this agree- 
ment will cover any procurement 
during this fiscal year. 
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Wheaties Federation 


Names Bob Richards 


To Directorship 


MINNEAPOLIS — Bob Richards, 
Olympic pole vaulting champion, has 
been named a director of the 
Wheaties Sports Federation, organ- 
ized at a conference of sports lead- 
ers here to step up the national fit- 
ness program and participate in other 
sports projects. 

Mr. Richards, who topped 15 feet 
more than 100 times in a decade of 
vaulting competition, will lead a 
sports program aimed at making the 
American population “exercise mind- 
ed as well as sports conscious.” 

“I am thrilled to join Wheaties in 
this crusade to help all Americans 
become more fit,” declared Mr. Rich- 
ards. 

The Wheaties Sports Federation is 
sponsored by General Mills, Inc. The 
appointment of Mr. Richards and the 
organization of the federation is an- 
other step in GMI’s close association 
with athletics. 
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February 18, 1958 


Additional Wheat 
Made Available 
To India 


WASHINGTON An amended 
Title I, Public Law 480 agreement to 
relieve a serious food grain shortage 
caused by crop failures in parts of 
India has been announced by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture. 

USDA said that agreement had 
been reached with the Indian govern- 
ment to amend the Title I, PL 480 
agreement of Aug. 29, 1956, to in- 
crease the amount of wheat to be 
taken by India under that program 
by $25 million, or about 410,000 me- 
tric tons. The original agreement pro- 
vides for purchase of $200 million 
worth of wheat. 

The amendment also provides for 
a reduction of $28 million in the 
amount of cotton provided for under 
the agreement and an increase of $5.3 
million in estimated ocean trans- 
portation costs. 

Purchase authorizations for the ad- 
ditional wheat will be announced 
when issued, USDA said. 

Yugoslavian Authorization 

USDA also announced issuance of 
an authorization to Yugoslavia to fi- 
nance purchase of $32,800,000 worth 
of wheat from U.S. suppliers under 
Title I of PL 480. Authorization No 
11-19 provides for the purchase of 
approximately 520,000 metric tons 
wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in 
bulk. Wheat exported must have been 
grown in the continental U.S. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made between Feb. 18 
and July 31 will be eligible for financ- 
ing. Delivery will be to importer f.o.b 
U.S. ports. Shipments from U.S. ports 
may be made between Feb. 18 and 
Aug. 30 

Purchases under this authorization 
will be made by Graneport, 8-10 
Bridge St., New York 4, N.Y. (Tele- 
phone: Whitehall 4-7255). Inquiries 
may directed to V. Ristic, 
chief of Yugoslavia Purchasing Mis- 
sion, 1600 Massachusetts Ave., NW 
Washington 6, D.C. (Telephone: De- 
catur 2-7312). 
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Clarence Jacobson 
Elected President 
Of Lexington Mill 


LEXINGTON, NEB.—Clarence E. 
Jacobson was elected president of the 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. during the recent regular annual 
meeting of the stockholders and di- 
rectors. Jack F. Jacobson was 
named vice president and Louis C. 


also be 








Hanne was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Clarence Jacobson, 45, has been 
associated with the company since 


1931. He served with the Army from 
1942 to 1946, is married and has one 
daughter and one son. He has been 
in charge of the flour operations 
since 1948. 

Jack Jacobson, 34, has been with 
the company since 1947 and manages 
the feed department. He is married, 
has three children and is the son of 
the late president of the company, 
G. Kenneth Jacobson, who died in 
October, 1957. He served with the 
U.S. Marines from 1943 to 1946. 

Mr. Hanne has been with the com- 
pany as head accountant since 1942 
excepting a three year leave of ab- 
sence from 1954-1957. The company 
declared its regular annual dividend 
at the meeting. 
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Herschel E. Kitchen 


Herschel E. Kitchen 
Named to GMI Sales 


Position in South 


MINNEAPOLIS Herschel E 
Kitchen has been named assistant 


southern regional sales manager for 


the flour division of General Mills, 
Inc. The division announced simul- 
taneously that its southeastern and 
southwestern districts will incorpor- 
ate into a single office under Mr 
Kitchen’s jurisdiction. The sales area 
includes Oklahoma, Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and a por- 
tion of Tennessee. 
Announcement of 


these changes 


was made by Joseph G. Schmitz 
southern general sales manager for 
the division. Mr. Schmitz said that 


two district sales assistants have also 
been appointed for the southern re- 


gion. The new assistants are Max 
Van Buskirk and J. D. Rowell. Mr. 
Van Buskirk has been with GMI 
since 1952, Mr. Rowell since 1949 
Mr. Kitchen has been with GMI 


for 17 


sales 


years, with 13 years in flour 
He has had field responsibility 
for northern Louisiana and southern 
Arkansas, and management experi- 
ence in district and regional capaci- 
ties. He is 38 years old and resides 
in Oklahoma City. 





Advisory Committee Tells 


CSS Industry Can Handle 
1957 Crop Loan Take-Over 


KANSAS CITY — With some 
movement of stocks to relieve dis- 


tress areas, the grain storage in- 
dustry can handle the 1957 crop 
loan take-over, the grain storage 


advisory committee told officials of 
the Commodity Stabilization Ser- 
vice and Commodity Credit Corp. 
at a meeting here Feb. 14. 


On the basis of the estimate 
sented at the meeting, gover en 
officials said that there was no need 





for purchase of new CCC bins and 
that no such purchases are now cor 
templated 

The new factor which will go 
long way to make this possible is the 


vast expansion in commercial storage 
space in the Southwest now 
way. While no 

available on this 
mated that Kansas eleva 
had contracts under way for close to 


precise figures are 
point, it Was esti- 


tor bi 


50 million bushels of new storage 
with 10 to 15 million indicated in Ne- 
braska, 5 in Colorado, 8 to 10 in Okla- 


homa and 5 in Texas, a total of close 
to 80 million for the area. Additi 


space also is likely to be added son 
places in the spring wheat area, it 
was said 

This space, plus the use of bins now 
wned by CCC and the employment 
of the mothball fleet, should be ade- 
quate to take care of the government 


stocks. In 


ment of Ag 


addition, the U.S. Depart- 


riculture will inform grain 





growers of the need for yr 
farm storage and encourage the c 
st ctior f these facilities on the 
farm 
Precis figures n th expected 
take ‘ grain now unde 
t ide public by CCC ofl 


tors involved 


hat the figure would be somewhere 


between 400 to 430 million bushels 
One point of uncertainty, however, is 
the storability of considerable corn 
ind milo and this might mean a sub- 
stantial reduction in the total if less 
of this can qualify 

The situation in the spring whe 





James N. Hanlon 


Howard W. Chandler 





James W. O'Driscoll 


PROMOTIONS—In line with the expansion of the grocery products opera- 
tions of Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., in Canada, A. H. Mathieu, vice presi- 
dent, has announced three sales promotions in Montreal. Howard H. Chandler 
and James W. O'Driscoll have become group marketing managers. Mr. Chand- 
ler has been with Robin Hood since 1955 and was formerly director of sales 
training. Mr. O'Driscoll has been sales promotion manager for Robin Hood 
in Canada since he joined the company in 1956. The former assistant director 
of sales training for Robin Hood in Canada, James N. Hanlon, has been pro- 
moted to the position of sales operations and sales training manager. 





area came in for considerable discus- 
sion. Last year 107 million bushels 
wheat and corn were moved to un- 
ccupied space in the Southwest, but 
will not be possible again this 
1 other outlets will have to 
found. One possibility which will 
be studied will be the movement of 
vheat and barley from spring wheat 
i s to the Portland area where a 
size t S] Ss available 
Some space also has been developed 
in the eastern terminals and some 
wheat is 1 ng f South- 
west to the ¢ go area 
G er ffi Ss ] they were 
holding to their estimates of a 400 
I pus l wh t total this 
crop year d were quite optimistic 
I enlarged b y vement 
Members Attending 
Members of the industry advisory 
committee wh ittended the meet- 
wel Frar ,. Theis, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain ¢ Kansas City; 
C. C. Farringtor Archer-Daniels- 
Midland C M eal s; Fred May- 
Vi i, Farn sG lealers Assoc - 
t f Iovw s Moines; M. D 
Guild, Ir G Co-operative 
Inc., Ind af i Mil Fed- 
eral-N I G . Cedar 
R 1 y. G Terminal 
s st. I R. ( Woodworth 
Cc I s; J. Frank 
I Tex I Conti- 
ne \y Co New y Elst 
Cop 4 cting Terminal Grair 
Elevator, Buffalo; K. K. Smith, Kim- 
Milling ¢ Worth, Texas 
Aksel W. Niels West Central Co- 
t G Co., Omaha; C. Lang- 
l MecMill ( rne-McMillan 
Grain C Minneay S nd S. D 
Evans, S I s G ( Sali 
Kansas 
G Tt s from Wash 
net ‘ 1 were: Clarence 
3 1dminist t ) 
I s Cc nodi Stabil 
t Se R P dire 
f rai s Robert Har 
Ss ty d ¢ n divisio 
St ey McMal Tr. B. Walke 
g vision staff; I t F. Ball 
SSIS t I I pera 
tions; W. E. 1 ! ssistant dep- 
ut d sur t To} 
H. De es mar 
ge Leste Le st é 
ret CSS; F. W. Bi southwest 
ia tor, CSS: W. D. Mit 24 id 
F ] 1 WMorric et 9 sme ists 
Charles L. |] ect Cc 
wned s I 
The \ ty ffice d 
e” Ss 1 ( H. Moselev. Da 
s; Jos Has ( g Tames 
A. Co M olis; I C. Corey 
Portland; D Smith, Kansas City 
and John Cowan and Carl Heaton 


F ) it. Hiroe 
Kansas (¢ \ Ice 


State ASC directors present were 
1 RB 


Wendell I cralit Kansas S R 
Mills, Wyoming; Wilford R. Nels 


and Homer M. Ochsner, « 
member, Nebraska; L. N 
Indian Max M. Soeth, Iowa; L. ¢ 
Thompson, Illinois; I G. Monscs 
Missouri 


mmittee 
Roberts 


GRAIN DEALER DIES 


BETHANY, OKLA Milliage A 
Blalock, 51, Bethany grain dealer 
died recently followi short 


ness 
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Spurt of Spring Wheat Flour Buying 
Only Highlight to Liven Quiet Week 


LOUR prices were generally 
F mixed in the seven-day period 
nding Feb. 14, due to an irregular 
demand. Buying was slow, particular- 
ly for hard and soft wheat types. A 
r chain bakery user stepped into 
the market late in the week, however, 
to acquire a 30 to 60-day supply of 
spring wheat flour, pushing sales for 
1at type up sharply 

The springs purchases included 
substantial amounts of high gluten 
flour, and the buyer was reportedly 
» firm which purchased heavi- 
ly of hard winters the previous week. 
Sales were said to have been made 
prices comparable to those at 


which springs were booked last sum- 


kings resulted in 
the week by spring wheat 





sales 
mills of 77 f five-day milling capa- 
city, while in the Southwest sales 
dipped to 28 of capacity. In the 
central states sales held at approxi- 
mately 45° of capacity 


Despite the bullish aspect of flour 
and wheat prices the past week, most 
inued to draw heavily on 
existing balances while optimistical- 
ly casting a price slide. Much of 
the bearish thinking appeared to 
riginate in the East, spurred by lay- 
ffs and general recession jitters 

tunning time by mills throughout 
the country was good, and up one 
percentage point from the previous 
week. Production by mills of the U.S 
amounted to 108% of capacity, com- 
pared with 107% for both the previ- 
us week and the comparable week 
a year ago. All areas showed in- 
creases except the central states and 
Southeast. The sharpest increase, 7% 
for the week, was at Buffalo. (See 


tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
sales were slow most of last week, 
livened at the end, however, when 
the same large chain bakery which 





users CO! 


bought substantially of hard winters 
two weeks ago came into the market 
for sprinzs. Bakery flour prices end- 
ed the period 3¢ above the previous 


week’s close, due in part to the week 
end buying and to general increases 
in wheat costs. Buying was reported- 
ly done at the same levels as prevail- 
ed last summer, and extended the 
buyer’s holdings 30 to 60 days. 
Spring wheat clears moved slowly, 
with the lack of demand almost even- 
ly balanced by the lack of offerings 
at the mills. Prices were unchanged 
for the week. 

Although most mills which sell 
family flour reported a lull in activity 
for the week, one large firm reported- 
ly made some sales during the period. 

The spurt in bakery flour sales at 
the week end pushed spring wheat 
mills sales for the period to 77% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with only 49% the previous week and 
96% a year ago 

Shipping directions ranged from 
rood to very good, with most mills 
reporting that users of springs con- 
tinue to draw heavily on existing con- 
tracts, a situation being encouraged 
by the widespread rumors of bearish 
prices in the offing for the months 
ahead. Shipments by spring wheat 
mills for the week amounted to 91% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











88% the previous week and 105% a 
year ago 

Mill operations, too, were at a good 
rate, generally between 5 and 6 days 
in this area. Production for the week 
by Minneapolis mills amounted to 
112% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 106% the previous week and 
100% a year ago. Production by mills 
of the interior Northwest amounted 
to 109% of capacity, compared with 
107% the previous week and 106% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 111% of 
capacity, compared with 107% the 
previous week and 104% a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 14, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis, carlots, cottons, Minne- 
apolis: Spring standard patent bak- 
ery flour $5.97 @6.07, spring short pa- 
tent $6.07@6.17, spring high gluten 
$6 27 @6.37, spring first clears $5.27@ 
5.47, whole wheat $5 97@6.07; spring 
family flour $6.35 @7.45. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
flour demand fell off in the week end- 
ed Feb. 17. Sales amounted to 28% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
45% the previous week and 33% a 
year ago. More than 40% of last 
week’s sales were on government and 
export accounts, an indication of how 
slow domestic business was. 

All the major bakery chains are 
covered on their hard winter wheat 
needs into April and some past May 
1. This is not so true of the independ- 
ents, where a few will need flour by 


March 15. But even those who will 
need flour are in no hurry to buy 
since all indications seem to be on the 
bearish side of the market. Prices 
were down about 6¢ from the previ- 
ous week. Outside of p.ds. sales, 
there were very few orders. 

Family flour buying spurted slight- 
ly, with a few buyers ordering small 
lots before the freight rate increase 
of Feb. 15. However, most family 
flour wholesalers and jobbers are also 
well covered and display very little 
interest. 

Demand for clears was very slack. 
Export interest has been extremely 
slow in recent weeks. Guatemala 
bought flour and Venezuela was mo- 
mentarily expected to put through or- 
ders. However, the buying has not 
been of substantial size. There was 
still doubt expressed that this coun- 
try would get any of the business 
from Ceylon. Domestic demand for 
clears has been very slow. This short- 
age of demand, coupled with fairly 
good supplies, has caused weakness in 
this market, especially for low grade. 

Directions have been fairly good, 
both for family and for bakery flour. 
Some mills report a slight fall off in 
directions, but say that they are still 
fairly good. 

Quotations Feb. 14, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.59@5.64, 
standard 95% patent $5.49@5.54, 
straight $5.44@5.49, established 
brands of family flour $6 60@7.30, 
first clears with 13.50-14.50% protein 
$465@470, first clears with 11% 
protein $4.50@455, high ash clears 
1% or higher $3.90@4.15. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 95% of 
capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 85%, compared with 40% 
the preceding week and 57% a year 
ago. One mill reported export sales 
at 50% of capacity. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair to good. Prices were 
unchanged to 5¢ lower. Quotations 
Feb. 14, basis Kansas City: Family 
$6 71@6.76, bakers’ short patent $5 48 
@5.53, bakers’ intermediate $5.38@G 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Light Receipts, Heavy Running Time 
Hold Durum, Semolina Prices Steady 


URUM receipts at Minneapolis 

for the seven-day period end- 
ing Feb. 17 fell about 100 cars below 
the previous period, but prices were 
unchanged. Semolina buying proceed- 
ed at the same slow pace as in the 
previous week. Manufacturers of 
macaroni products are well stocked 
through Easter, according to trade 
reports. 

The price of bulk semolina was un- 
changed, but the quotation on semo- 
lina flour was raised 5¢. 

Running time at most mills con- 
tinued good at about 6 days, adding 
to the pressure of sharply lower 
receipts. Shipping directions were 
good, also, with some mills unable to 
schedule deliveries on new orders be- 
fore March 1. 

In the East, retail sales of semo- 
lina products were good, with fac- 
tories reporting full schedules and a 
good supply of orders booked ahead. 

Production by durum mills for the 


week amounted to 130% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
119% the previous week and 108% a 
year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Feb. 14 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.36@2.38 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.35@2.37 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.33 @2.36 
Medium No. | durum or better...... 2.30@2.35 
Medium No. 2 durum or better...... 2.29@2.34 
Medium No. 3 durum or better...... 2.27@2.32 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


_ Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Rl: MAE: oissicins 157,500 204,707 130 
Previous week ..... 157,500 *187,372 Wg 
Year ago : . 156,500 169,680 108 
Crop year 

production 

July |, 1957-Feb. 15, 1958.......... 5,581,816 
July |, 1956-Feb. 16, 1957.......... 4,976,097 


*Revised. 


February 18, 1958 


Millfeed Business 
Improves, Prices 
Show Firm Tone 


gage prices and sales dur- 
ing the seven-day period end- 
ing Feb. 17 were at a slightly higher 
level than in the previous week. The 
firmer price tone was due mainly to 
the lack of pressure from supplies 
and the extremely cold weather which 
prevailed over many areas. On the 
sales end, there was some increased 
interest in bran, although middlings 
were still soft. Red dog demand con- 
tinued to be very good. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
54,575 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 53,048 tons 
in the previous week and 54.776 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran prices last week 
were 50¢ higher, reflecting a slightly 
better rate of inquiry for sacked of- 
ferings and the lack of pressure from 
mill running time. Middlings, how- 
ever, were still in a position of over- 
supply, although prices did not slip 
for the week. Red dog demand was 
strongest and prices were up $1.50 by 
the end of the period. Sub-zero tem- 
peratures throughout the area were 
credited with giving the firm under- 
tone to prices at a time when de- 
mand for bran and middlings was fair 
at best. Quotations Feb. 14: Bran 
$33.50, standard midds. $32@33. flour 
midds. $37@38, red dog $39@39.50 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices in this 
area were steady to slightly higher 
in the week ended Feb. 17. Demand 
was not rated strong, but production 
has slacked off enough to keep prices 
on firm ground. Cold weather that 
has been present in the area for near- 
ly a week has caused a bullish at- 
titude in some quarters. Demand has 
been strongest for sacked feeds from 
the country trade. Most local mills 
are sold up for this week, but buvers 
can find what feed they want from 
jobbers or area mills. In the week, 
sacked bran advanced 75¢, shorts 50¢. 
Bulk bran was 25¢ weaker, while 
shorts and middlings were unchanged 
Quotations Feb. 17, carlots, Kansas 
City: Bran $3333.75, shorts $34.25 
@35, sacked; bran $28.25@29, shorts 
$31.75@32.50, middlings $30@30.75, 
bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
to good last week, with offerings 
sufficient. Bran advanced $1 and 
shorts 50¢ ton. Quotations Feb. 14, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $33.50@ 
34, shorts $34.50@35. 

Salina: Demand was moderate, 
with bran and shorts 50¢ ton higher 
Supplies were about in line with 
trade requirements. Quotations Feb. 
14, basis delivered Kansas City: Bran 
$33@33.50, gray shorts $34.50@35. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
the past week was brisk, probably 
accentuated by the cold weather. 
Available supplies were readily taken. 
Quotations Feb. 14, basis Kansas 
City, sacked: Bran $33.25@34, gray 
shorts $34 25@35. 

Ft. Worth: Supplies of millfeed 
were ample last week with a fairly 
active demand for bran and a limited 
inquiry on shorts. Quotations Feb. 
14, burlaps: Bran $40.50@41.50, 
gray shorts $4150@42.50, delivered 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Rise Sharply 
As Export Outlook Improves 


— futures turned up 
sharply in the seven-day pe- 
riod ending Feb. 17, registering some 
of the strongest gains in recent 
months. The bullish impetus came 
principally from an improved export 
outlook and a growing determination 
in some segments of Congress to 
freeze price supports at 1957 levels 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Feb. 17 were: Chicago March 
$2.17°4@%, May $2.14446@5%, July 
$1.9314 @ %, September $1.965s @1.97, 
December $2.015s @2.02; Kansas City 

March $2.145¢@12, May $2.06%, 
July $1.88; Minneapolis—May $2.24's, 
July $2.13. 

New crop contracts, bearish up to 
now because of the excellent outlook 
for the 1958 Southwest wheat har- 
vest, received strong support from re- 
ports that substantial export commit- 
ments now pending may carry ful- 
fillment dates allowing for the use of 
new crop wheat later in the year. As 
a result, May and July futures ad- 
vanced 3 to 6¢ for the week. Coupled 
with this was a belief that Southwest 
crop reports have been so uniformly 
bearish that any slight setback would 
react bullishly on prices. 

Actual export commitments were 
an improvement over the previous 
week, although not up to expecta- 
tions in some areas of the trade. Tur- 
key asked offers on four cargoes of 
wheat, specifying several types suit- 
able, and indicated that delivery 
should be in March. Prices firmed 
when Turkey further announced that 
it may want delivery on four more 
cargoes in April. Japan took 350,000 
bu. springs and 1.15 million bushels 
of U.S. Pacific white wheat. Korea 
ordered 350,000 bu. western white 
wheat and indicated intentions to 
purchase more. Late in the week the 
West German government issued im- 
port licenses for purchases of wheat 
and durum. Yugoslavia bought 355,- 
000 bu. red and 168,000 bu. hard 
wheat. The most significant pressure 
resulted from an amendment to the 
Public Law 480 authorization to India 
adding 15 million bushels of wheat 
to an earlier purchase agreement 

Prices were particularly sensi- 
tive to introduction in the Senate 
of legislation aimed at freezing 
price supports at $2 bu. If enacted, 
the freeze would be equivalent to a 
price increase due to the fact that 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, has already fixed sup- 
ports on the 1958 crop at $1.78 bu. 


The government's report on im- 
poundings as of Jan. 15 also was 
bullish. Loans between Dec. 15 and 
Jan. 15 increased 24.6 million bushels 
compared with an increase of only 
8.1 million bushels in the compara- 
ble period a year ago. 

And, finally, the 2° freight rate 
increase granted the railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
came effective Feb. 15, adding upward 
price pressure to existing bullish 
forces. 

Receipts Decline 

Wheat receipts in the primary mar- 
kets totaled 7.2 million bushels dur- 
ing the week ended February 14, 
compared with 7.4 million the week 
previous, Minneapolis arrivals totaled 
1.298 cars during the same period, 
with 604 belonging to CCC. Duluth 
received 1,171 cars. Trading was dull, 
with little change pricewise. The soft- 
ness in wheat prices prompted flour 
buyers to put off buying whenever 


possible. The premium basis was not 
changed, except for the high proteins, 
where the basis was down 1¢ on the 
16 and 17% brackets. Futures trading 
was light and the nearby contract 
was up a fraction. 

On Feb. 14 No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring, 
through 11% protein, brought 8@9¢ 
over the Minneapolis May price; 12% 
protein 9@10¢ over; 13% protein 11 
d12¢ over; 14% protein 11@13¢ 
over: 15% protein 12@14¢ over: 16% 
protein 13@17¢ over; 17% protein 17 
@21¢ over the May price. Minneapo- 
lis May wheat closed at $2.23% Feb 
14. The average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minneapo- 
lis during the week was 13.89%, com- 
pared with 13.66% the same week 
last year. 

Durum prices held steady all week. 
Offerings were moderate. (See tables 
on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 14 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.31 % @2.32% 
12% Protein 2.32% @2.33% 
13% Protein 2.34% @2.35% 
14% Protein 2.34% @2.36% 
5% Protein 2.35% @2.37% 
16° Protein 2.36% @2.40% 
17% Protein 2.40% @2.44% 

Protein premiums for over 17 lc each 
4 higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
Ic discount each ‘72 Ib. under 58 Ib 

Cash Wheat Advances 

Cash hard winter wheat prices ad- 
vanced at Kansas City in the week 
ended Feb. 17. Premiums on ordinary 
and low protein were *' to l¢ bu. 
higher, while the premiums for other 
protein classes held steady or dropped 
14 to 1¢. The basic option was 1¢ 
highe1 

The reason for the movement of 
the premium level in this fashion is 
said to be the exchanges being made 
of privately owned grain, mostly of 
ordinary quality in terminal storage, 
for high protein CCC wheat in in- 
terior storage. The effect of this is to 
give mills and merchandisers better 
working stocks of good milling quali- 
tv wheat. Both mills and merchan- 
disers have been in the market for 
this type of wheat. Mills have also 
been buying selected type and origin 
wheat, but not in an urgent way. 

Receipts last week amounted to 
761 cars, compared with 552 the pre- 
vious week and 430 a year ago. How- 
ever, much of this has been either 
“to arrive” or exchange wheat, and it 
has not appeared on the cash trading 
floor. Interior offerings have not been 
large. 

Premiums were quoted Feb. 17 as 
follows: Ordinary 5¢ bu. over the 
basic March option of $2.141%4, 11.50% 
protein 5% @6¢ over, 12% protein 6 
@14¢ over, 12.50% protein 81% @16¢ 
over, 13% protein 11@21¢ over, 
13.50% protein 12@23¢ over, 14% 
protein 13@25¢ over. Premiums on 
the low side of the 13 and 14% wheat 
declined 1¢ in the week 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 14 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.17'2@2.46% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.1642 @2.46'2 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.144@2.44% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.12'2@2.42% 
No. | Red 2.182 @2.20% 
No. 2 Red 2.172 @2.20% 
No. 3 Red 2.152 @2.19% 
No. 4 Red 2.13'2@2.17% 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufactur ng areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 





—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 
Feb. 9-15 
1958 
Northwest 763,025 
Southwest 430,923 
Buffa 570.28 
Central and Southeast 572,389 
North Pacific Coast 324,892 
Totals 3,661,510 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 
*Revised 
Feb. 9-15, Previous Feb. 10-16 
1958 week 1957 
Northwest Hit 107 104 
Southwest 110 109 tit 
Buffalo 117 108 113 
Central and S. E 97 106 10! 
No. Pacific Coast 101 98 95 
Totals 1ués 107 07 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week lour %e ac 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 9-15 231,000 258,573 12 
Previous week 231,000 *244,059 106 
Year ago 237,000 235,874 100 
Two years ago 237,000 208,944 88 
Five-year average 99 
Ten-year average 9) 
Revised 
P cif nterior mills in Minnesota, includ 
g Duluth St. Paw North Dakota Montana 
S-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 9-15 456,900 504 452 109 
Previous week 464,650 *499 282 07 
Year ago 430,500 457,670 10 
Two years ago 454,500 425,929 94 
Five-year average 95 
Ten-year average 87 
*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 





*Previous Feb. 10-16, Feb. 12-18, Feb. 13-19 
week 1957 956 1955 

743,34! 693 544 634,873 680,83! 
417,000 1,476,548 260,160 1,277,809 
525,107 534.978 453,930 482,725 
626,585 573,903 540 464 613,500 
315,589 335,312 305 466 312,744 
3,627,622 3,614,285 3.194.913 3,367,609 
74 1S 75 75 


Crop year flour production 
July | te——— 








Feb. 12-18, Feb. 13-19, Feb. I5 Feb. |é 
1956 1955 1958 1957 
92 92 23,535,831 22,950,215 
96 98 43,242,926 44,173,122 
96 101 18,299,450 18,273,003 
94 9! 18,125,264 17,992,207 
84 89 0,364,116 10,285,035 
94 99 113,567,587 113,673,582 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour %e ac 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 9-15 281,750 271,181 96 
Previous week 281,750 282,608 100 
Year ago 287,500 340,188 8s 
Two years ago 279,850 270,185 97 
Five-year average 94 
Ten-year average : 94 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Feb. 9-15 1,020,950 1,189,742 i114 
Previous week 1,020,950 *1,134,392 tit 
Year ago 1,032,500 1,136,360 110 
Two years ago 1,021,350 989,995 97 
Five-year average 100 
Ten-year average 95 


*Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in nois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


. 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Say, Sees +s pod capacity output tivity 
wcagies Wis Feb. 9-15 592,250 572,389 97 
5-day week Flour %e ac Previous week 592,250 *626,585 106 
capacity output tivity Year ago 570,250 573,903 10! 
Feb. 9-15 194,500 179,892 92 Two years ago 570,250 540 464 94 
Previous week 194,500 170,589 88 Five-year average 89 
Year ago 215,000 190,655 89 ‘Ten-year average 83 
Two years ago 215,000 177,774 2 *Revised 
Fiv ar avera 
cai aera - BUFFALO 
: 4 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Portiond and Interior Oregon Mills capacity output tivity 
Feb. 9-15 28,500 145,000 113 Feb. 9-15 487,500 570,261 117 
Previous week 128,500 145.000 113 Previous week 487,500 525,107 1o8 
Year ago 38,750 144 657 104 Year ago 475,000 534.978 113 
Two years age 133,200 27,692 92 Two years ago 475,000 453,930 96 
Five-year average 95 Five-year average 107 
Ten-year average 93 Ten-year average 102 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of milifeed in tons for week ending Feb. 15, and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of principal mills in Nebraska 


Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 


l 
and St. Joseph: (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana 


including Minneapolis, St 
of 72.6 


puted on the basis o f 


our production 


Southwest* 








Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y 


—Northwest®*— 


Production com- 


Buffalot —Combined**— 








Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production 


Feb. 9-15 28,976 875,670 14,650 
Previous week $28,694 $14,272 
Two weeks ago 28,017 $14,647 
957 29,900 891 411 14.044 
956 25,518 843,289 13,214 
955 25,875 833,797 3,740 
954 25,371 799 960 4,056 


to date production to date production to date 


451,617 10,949 351,350 54.575 1,678,637 
0,082 $53,048 
9,744 $52,408 
460,465 10,832 356,689 54,776 1,708,565 
447 989 9,448 300,282 48,180 1,591,560 
452,358 9,742 354,224 49.357 1,640,379 
481,227 10,231 381 496 49.658 1,662,683 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. +All mills. Revised 





At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter milling wheat was selling Feb 
17 at $2.51%4@2.52%4, rail basis, de- 
livered Texas common points. Truck 
wheat was selling at $2.20@2.25 de- 
livered north Texas mills. Demand 
was slow and offerings were suffi- 
cient 

——_ BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LirFEe—— 
ADDITIONAL STORAGE 

SMITH CENTER, KANSAS — The 
Smith Center Co-operative Mill & 
Elevator Co. has announced that it 
will erect storage facilities here for 
300,000 bu. grain. The firm’s present 
storage capacity here is 250,000 bu 


Chicago Bakery Sales 
Office of Pillsbury 


Moves to Des Plaines 


CHICAGO The district sales of- 
fice of the bakery products division 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been 
moved from 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, to the company’s new offices in 
Des Plaines, Ill. C. D. Sanderson is 
manager of the Chicago district 
which services Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, the lower Michigan peninsula, 
eastern Iowa and eastern Missouri 
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Speakers Named for AACC 


Meeting at Cincinnati 


ST. PAUL—John P. Snyder, vice 
resident in charge of production for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will 
speak on the future of the wheat 
nill ndustry during the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists 43rd 
meeting at Cincinnati April 
announcement that Mr. 
Snyder would address the meeting 
is made in the release of a pre- 
nary program for the gathering. 
Another guest speaker will be J. 
LeRoy Welsh, president, Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co., Omaha, who will give a 
report on the U.S. Commission on 
Increased Industrial Use of Agricul- 
Products. Mr. Welsh heads this 


A report on the future of the corn 
wet milling industry will be given by 
R. G. Ruark, vice president, Corn 
Products Refining Co., New York. 
The meeting will be held at the 
Netherland-Hilton Hotel. 

The general program schedule lists 

1 editorial board meeting, board of 
lirectors meeting, technical policy 
committee meeting and president’s 
reception for Monday, April 7. Events 
Tuesday, April 8, will include the 


pening session, technical session and 
briar hk p 

The annual business meeting will 
be held Wednesday, April 9, along 


with two technical sessions. Two 
e technical sessions are scheduled 
for Thursday, April 10, along with 
the national and section officers 
luncheon, a cocktail party, banquet 
nd dance. Technical sessions and a 
board of directors luncheon Friday, 
April 11, will conclude the confer- 
ence 

Papers listed on the preliminary 
program for presentation during the 

‘hnical sessions include: 





Chemistry and Technology of Flour 


Starch and 





A Anker, D. H. Wheeler 
s, General’ Mills, Inc., 


t nee f Starch and 
Systems of Individual Flours in 


M 





R. Matsuo, Grain Re- 
I rator Board of Grain Com- 





n Wheat 1! nd oug 
H. 8. & D. K. Mecham and J. W 
! Vestern Ut tion Research and 
D n USDA Aibany, 


the Sulfhydryl Group in 


Matsu t nd I. Hlynka, Grain Re- 
t t Board of Grain Com- 
Winnipeg 2, Canada 
] i rents on 
M ng Characteristics of Doughs 
y A. Struble, 
rch and De 
Albany, Cal 
» of Oxidation of a 
ion Tolerance 
M. Sandstedt 
Lincoln, Neb 
1 Properties of Hydroxyethyl- 











tretter and F. R 
ym Research and 
DA, Peoria, Il 





Development Div 


Chemistry and Technology of Starches 








t An e Corn 

Herbert H Kramer, Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind 

P Pr Pretreatm on the In- 
trins Viscosity- of Amy e in Aqueous 
Ext ts of Corn-and Wheat Starches 


and F. R. Senti, 
" izati« Research and De- 
opment Division, USDA, Peoria, Il 





Determination of Starch Paste Fluidities 
Ww R. Fetzer, Clinton Corn Processing 
Co (a division of Standard Brands, 
Inc.), Clinton, Iowa 
Effect of Drying Conditions on the Suit- 
ability of Artificially Dried Corn for Use 
in Starch Production 
Majel M. MacMasters and Margaret Holz- 
apfel, Northern Utilization Research and 
Development Division, USDA, Peoria, 
Il.; J. H. Ramser and G. H. Dungan, 
illinois Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Microstructures in Starch Granules 
Roy L. Whistler, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. 
Swelling and Solubility Patterns of Various 
Starches 
Harry W. Leach, L. Dale McCowen, and 
T. J. Schoch, Corn Products Refining 
Co., Argo, Ill. 
Properties of Pregelatinized Starches 
Louis A Wollermann and Edward W 
Makstell, American Maize-Products Co 
Roby, Ind. 


Baking and Bakery Products 
Studies on the Brew Process of Bread Man- 
ufacture: The Effect of Sugar and Oth- 
er Nutrients on Baking Quality and 
Yeast Properties 
J. W. Lee and W. F. Geddes, University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 








Gums and Some Hydrophilic Colloids as 

Bread Additives 
E. G. Bayfield et al the Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Factors Influencing Development of Bread 
‘lavor Precursors in Yeast-Fermented 
Media 

Julius Davis and Samuel Matz, Quarter- 
master Food & Container Institute for 
the Armed Forces, Chicago, Il 

of Bread Made With Flour 

V. Effect f a Heat-Stable 


Staling Studies 
and a Swelling - Resistant 





Starch. 
W. G. Bechtel, American Institute of Bak 
ing, Chicago, Il. 
The Bread Staling Problem. X-ray Diffrac 


tion Studies on Breads Containing a 
Swelling-Resistant Starch and a Heat- 
Stable Amylase 


H. F. Zobel and F. R. Senti, Northern 
Utilization Research and Development 
Division, USDA, Peoria, Ill 

Relation of the Rigidity of Flour, Starch 
and Gluten Gels to Bread Staling 

J. E. Cluskey, N. W Taylor and F. R 
Senti, Northern Utilization Research and 
Development Division, USDA, Peoria, Ill 





Moisture Centent and Relative Humidity of 
. and Its Components, Wheat 





Starch and Gluten, in Relation to 
Staling 
N. W. Taylor, J. E. Cluskey and F. R 
Senti Northern Utilization Research 
and Development Division, USDA, Pe- 
oria, Ill 


Microphotographic Studies of Doughs and 
Baked Goods 
E. Hanssen and H. Bahlsens, Keksfabrik 
K.-G., Hannover, Germany 
The Importance of the Quality of Flour 


(Turn to AACC, page 27) 





PACIFIC MILLERS ASSN. 
SCHEDULES MEETING 


SEATTLE — The Pacific Millers 
Assn. will hold its annual meeting 
here June 27. W. C. Theda, secretary, 
said the meeting will be held at the 
Washington Athletic Club. Delegates 
from all parts of the Pacific North- 
west are expected to attend. 





Aeration Ducts 
For Grain Bins 


Sought by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has requested 
offers to supply grain aeration duct 
assemblies to equip 34,600 Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned steel storage bins 
in eight states. 

The assemblies are to be used to 
aerate grain stored in USDA stand- 
ard 3,250 bu. metal bins. The assem- 
blies will be installed in bins located 
in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin. 

Offers must be submitted not later 
than Feb. 28. A bid price per assem- 
bly must be submitted for the states 
shown in the offer form. The assem- 
blies are to be of the manufacturer's 
own design based on USDA specifica- 
tions and drawings. The bid price per 
assembly includes packaging for ship- 
ment, delivery and unloading in each 
state. Deliveries are to be made at 
locations indicated in the announce- 
ment. Approximately half of the 
assemblies must be delivered by May 
1 and the balance not later than 
July 1. 

Details are in announcement Gr 
364. Copies and further information 
may be obtained from the Grain Di- 
vision, CSS, USDA, Washington 25, 
D.C. Offers should be submitted to 
that office. 

An announcement asking for offers 
to supply fan and motor assemblies 
for use with aeration ducts will be 
made soon, USDA said. 





U.S. Agricultural Exports Reach 
Peak in 1957 Despite Decline 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that U.S. agricultural exports climbed 
to an all time calendar year high of 
$4.5 billion in 1957 despite a decline 
in the second half of the year. The 
1957 total is estimated to be 8% 
above the 1956 value of $4.2 billion, 
the previous record. The record prior 
to 1956 was $4.1 billion in 1919. 

In the last half of 1957, U.S. agri- 
cultural exports are estimated at $2.1 
billion, or 10% less than the $2.3 bil- 
lion in the comparable period of 1956. 
The July-December, 1957, value was, 
however, greater than that of any 
previous comparable period. 

By far the largest increase in 1957 
compared with 1956 was in exports of 
cotton. Cotton exports increased in 
value by more than $300 million, ac- 
counting for practically the whole 
year’s gain. 

Among the grains and feeds, the 
gain in value for wheat was just 
about enough to offset reductions in 
exports of other grains including 
milled rice and feed grains. Tobacco 
shipments were larger in value, but 
the volume exported was down some- 
what. 

Among exports of vegetable oils 


and oilseeds, shipments of soybeans 
rose in value, more than offsetting 
declines in edible vegetable oils and 
flaxseed. 

The increase in calendar year 1957 
over 1956 was the result of unusu- 
ally heavy shipments in the first half 
of 1957. First-half value totaled $2.4 
billion in 1957 compared with $1.9 
pillion in 1956. The situation was re- 
versed in the second half of the year. 
Second half exports totaled $2.1 bil- 
lion in 1957 compared with $2.3 bil- 
lion in 1956. 

Cotton shipments, the main factor 
in the year’s increase, turned down- 
ward in mid-1957 after U.S. exports 
had outstripped foreign consumption 
of U.S. cotton. Foreign stocks of U.S. 
cotton abroad were built up to 2.5 
million bales, the highest level since 
1947. 

Two thirds of the July-December 
value reduction was the result of 
smaller shipments of wheat and cot- 
ton. Other notable declines occurred 
in exports of rice and soybean oil. 
There were notable increases in corn 
and soybeans. 

U.S. agricultural exports in Decem- 
ber, 1957, were substantially less than 
in the corresponding month of 1956. 
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Harry L. Robinson, 
Retired KC Grain 


Executive, Dies 


KANSAS CITY—Harry L. Robin- 
son, 61, who retired 10 years ago as 
head of an extensive grain business 
in the Southwest, died Feb. 14. He 
had been in ill health since suffering 
a heart attack a year ago 

Mr. Robinson had retired in 1947 
and had lived on a farm near Kansas 
City. Prior to his retirement he was 
president of elevator firms operating 
about 75 grain storage houses in Kan- 
sas, Colorado and Nebraska. He also 
was president of the Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., Salina, but sold his interests 
in the milling firm some years ago. 

Born in Lincoln, Kansas, Mr. 
Robinson was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. In World War I 
he was a navy aviator. In 1932, he 
became president of the Robinson 
Milling Co., a firm founded by his 
father in 1880. In 1933, Mr. Robinson 
moved to Kansas City and organized 
the Kansas Elevator Co., which pur- 
chased the Topeka Terminal elevator 
He also was president of the Robin- 
son-Wyatt Elevator Co., the C. E 
Robinson Elevator Co. and the A. R 
C. Elevator Co. 

Mr. Robinson was known national- 
ly for his annual southwestern wheat 
crop forecasts, his observations of 
conditions on trips through Kansas 
and adjoining states proving highly 
accurate. He participated actively in 
grain industry affairs and association 
activities. He was a member of the 
national grain advisory committee 
which met with Washington officials 
for several years. 

Survivors are his wife, Mrs. Neta 
Robinson, and three sisters, Mrs. Ed 
Morgenstern, Salina; Mrs. A. F. Pyle, 
La Jolla, Cal., and Mrs. Alice Camp- 
bell, Pebble Beach, Cal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Vitamin Foundation 
To Honor Pioneer 
In Pellagra Fight 


NEW YORK — A symposium on 
problems of human nutrition, held in 
conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the National Vitamin Foundation 
March 4, will honor Dr. V. P. Syden- 
stricker, a pioneer in the fight against 
pellagra. Dr. Sydenstricker of the 
Medical College of Georgia, will be 
the guest of honor at the founda- 
tion’s annual dinner. 

The symposium, which is co-spon- 
sored by the college and the founda- 
tion, will be held at the Hotel Plaza 
in New York City. 

The role of antibiotics in nutrition 
and metabolism, facts and fancies 
about lipotropic factors, amino acid 
imbalance, vitamin B, requirements, 
intravenous feeding of fat emulsions, 
and protein metabolism in Kwashior- 
kor are some of the subjects to be 
discussed at the symposium. 














BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Millers Club 


Slates Ladies’ Program 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Millers 
Club has scheduled a ladies afternoon 
and night program for March 7. From 
3 to 4:30 p.m. there will be a tour 
through the John Stuart Research 
Laboratories of the Quaker Oats Co. 
at Barrington, Ill. A cocktail hour is 
planned at the Old Orchard Country 
Club at Prospect Heights, Il., from 
5 to 6 p.m. A banquet, entertainment 
and dancing will complete program. 
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Economist Lists 
Factors that May 


Boost Corn Price 


URBANA, ILL. — Price-depressing 
forces in the corn market are easy to 
see, and price-lifting factors are hard 
to find, but L. H. Simerl, agricultural 
economist at the University of Illi- 
nois, points out that it is the unfore- 
seen forces that often bring the most 
important changes in grain prices 

In his Illinois Farmers’ Outlook 
Letter early this month, Mr. Simerl 
points out some of the factors that 
made for lower corn prices, but also 
include some _ possible” sources of 
strength. 

Here are some of the factors he list- 
ed as reasons for lower prices: 

1. The supply of corn Jan. 1 was 
3,600 million bushels, 5% more than 
a year before. Supplies on farms at 
2,457 million bushels were also up 5%. 

2. Total stocks of all other feed 
grains were also larger than last 
year. Oat stocks were up 18%; sor- 
ghum grain, up 123%; barley, up 17%. 
Total stocks of the four feed grains 
were estimated at 138.5 million tons, 
up 14% over last year and 53% more 
than five years ago. 

3. Price support is less effective 
than it was last year. Loan rates are 
10¢ and 15¢ lower. Corn grown under 
acreage cllotments during 1957 is a 
little more than half of what it was 
in 1956, and a good part of this is 
too wet to qualify for price support 
loans. To Dec. 15, only 14 million 
bushels—one fifth as much as last 
year—had been placed under support. 

4. Roughage supplies are up. Hay 
stocks Jan. 1 were estimated at 8&7 
million tons, 18% more than last year. 

5. Business activity has slowed 
down materially. Unemployment is 








David L. Bratton 


KOREAN AGENT—David L. Brat- 
ton, formerly assistant grain mer- 
chant for Cargill, Inc., at Maumee, 
Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., and Portland, 
has been named traveling representa- 
tive of Cargill to be headquartered 
in Seoul, Korea. Mr. Bratton, who 
has been with the company 
1956, will provide liaison between the 
company and Korean purchasers of 
grain and other commodities. He is 
a native of Emporis, Kansas, attend- 
ed Kansas State Teachers College 
and graduated with a B.S. degree in 
business at Kansas University. 


since 
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up, and the general price level has 
been declining in other countries as 
well as the U.S. 


Livestuck Prices 
He also pointed out that prices of 
livestock, which are important in 
making corn prices, are unusually 
high for this time of the year. Prices 
of fed cattle seem likely to decline 
more than usual from midwinter to 
late spring, and hog prices may de- 
cline instead of making their normal 
spring rise. Thus declining livestock 
prices may become a new bearish 

force on the price of corn. 
While the supply of feed grains and 


hay is considerably larger than it was 
last year, the number of grain- 
consuming animals is about the same, 
Mr. Simer! said. 

These, however, are some of the 
possible sources of strength he sees 
for corn prices: 

1. Prices have already declined to 
quite low levels. Illinois prices recent- 
ly were around $1 bu. for No. 3 corn, 
compared with $1.20 last year. Aver- 
age prices received by farmers in the 
western parts of the Corn Belt were 
lower. In December Nebraska report- 
ed 93¢, Iowa 85¢, Minnesota 80¢ and 
South Dakota 72¢. 


) 


2. Several Atlantic coast states suf- 





1] 






fered extreme drouth last summer! 
and need cow and poultry feed. 

3. Commodity Credit Corp. sales, 
which were about the same in the last 
quarter of 1957 as the year before, 
have been smaller lately and may be 
held down 

4. Poor growing conditions may de- 
velop in 1958. 

5. Prices may rise on the strength 
of Congressional talk or other activi- 
ty. 

6. International or domestic devel- 
opments might spark a business re- 
covery, or even set off a third post- 
war inflation 








ARE CROWN MULTIWALLS REALLY 
SUITABLE FOR SPACE TRAVEL? 





SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA « 


BIRMINGHAM 
LOS ANGELES «+ MINNEAPOLIS « NEW ORLEANS «+ NEW YORK + PORTLAND «+ SALT LAKE CITY 





The problem of how best to ship mortar-mix to Mars may very well 
confront packaging experts in the next decade or so. When that time 
comes, will Crown Multiwalls be the ideal container for the job? Will 
they be meteor-resistant? Can they withstand blast-off? : 

We're not trying to answer these questions—yet. Frankly, we're too 
busy assuring the bright future of Crown Multiwalls in other ways. 

To guarantee a perpetual source of supply, for instance, Crown Zellerbach 
maintains its vast forest reserves by planting nearly 15 million seedlings 


every year. 


To meet the ever expanding market, new Crown Multiwall Bag Plants 
have recently been constructed—one in Antioch, California, the other in 


Bogalusa, Louisiana 


To keep abreast of new manufacturing concepts and new packaging 
ideas, Crown Zellerbach is constantly modernizing and improving its 


facilities. 


These things all add up to the fact that Crown Multiwalls really are 
shooting for the stars—in quality, in service, in dependability. And when 
the time comes for space travel in its literal sense—we'll be ready for 


that too. 
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z> CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 


* CHICAGO + COLUMBUS . DALLAS 





DENVER . HOUSTON . KANSAS CITY 
* SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE «+ ST. LOUIS 
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Formula for Sound Future 
Presented to 42nd Meeting 
Of Potomac States Bakers 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Northwestern Miller Staff 

BALTIMORE—Strong attendance, 
plus an interesting, modern program 
running the gamut from the retail 
bakery counter to outer space, spelled 
success for the 42nd annual conven- 

of the Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., held here recently. 

Following a general convention 
theme of “Open the Gate to a Great 
58,’ speakers predicted a sound fu- 
ture for progressive bakers, with 
stress on support of the National 
Retail Bakers Week, competitive con- 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS, INC. 


Okichoma City, Okla. 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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sciousness, increased sales efforts and 
a streamlined public relations cam- 
paign. 

In the presidential address of wel- 
come, John A. Kreiling, Community 
Baking Co., Cumberland, Md., sound- 
ed a convention keynote in an appeal 
to all bakers to pursue a policy based 
on the question: “Is it the truth, is it 
fair to all concerned, will it build 
good will and better friendship, and 
will it be beneficial to all concerned? 

“Pass this four-way test and it will 
open the gate to ’58,” he declared. 

A secure future for the progressive 
retail baker was predicted by Charles 
J. Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery, Wash- 
ington, D.C., president of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, in 
an address pointing to “Opportunities 
Unlimited.” 

He told the retailers that there 
was no need to worry about the fu- 
ture if they continued to produce 
quality products, stress service, be 
merchandising-minded and have a 
sound pricing policy. 

Looking into the future, he pre- 
dicted a “tremendous business boom 
ahead,”’ with new and better products, 
increased population with greater 
take-home pay and a continued im- 
provement in our standard of living. 





CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 





UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 

















112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EAsTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, New YorK CITY 





The prediction was based on the as- 
sumption that there would not be a 
major war, and Mr. Schupp indicated 
he did not see such a war possible. 

The ARBA president described the 
baking industry as most fortunate in 
that it was practically immune to the 
ups and downs experienced by other 
industries plagued with the possibility 
of excessive accumulation of inven- 
tories. 

Outlining the advantages of a re- 
tail bakery operation, he stated that 
few industries could offer the inde- 
pendent position, unlimited opportu- 
nities in craftsmanship, direct con- 
tact with the consumer, display ad- 
vantages under personal supervision 
and unlimited possibilities to create 
attractive, quality products. 

“Success Is Good Management” 

Stressing the fact that for success 
all businessmen must face the facts 
and meet competition, he urged the 
bakers to “hasten to catch up with 
the supermarket” through better 
store fronts, display equipment, floor- 
ing and lighting, air conditioning and 
parking facilities. “Success is good 
management in action,” he contended, 
indicating “it will apply more in the 
future than in the past.” 

Mr. Schupp called for increased 
baker cooperation with industry asso- 
ciations, showing how association 
work had fostered better public rela- 
tions, increased sales, told the nutri- 
tion story and stressed the inclusion 
of baked foods in every meal. 

Referring to National Retail Bak- 
ers Week, he predicted it would be an 
outstanding success accomplished 
“through united effort.” He stated 
that “stagnation and eventual doom” 
were the probable lot of any baker 
who didn’t try to capitalize on such 
an ambitious, well organized en- 
deavor. 

Further stress on the aims and sig- 
nificant values of National Retail 
Bakers Week were outlined by Tom 
Scheuermann, field representative of 
ARBA, who visualized the effort as a 
combined action which would focus 
attention on baked foods and the re- 
tail baker and do a strong public 
relations job for the industry. 

Urging the retailers to cooperate to 
get the most out of the national pro- 
motional effort, he saw the campaign 
as a chance to show the customer 
how a retailer operates and produced 
quality products, and as an aid to in- 
creasing daily dollar volume after the 
project was completed. 

He urged the bakers to make it a 
real personal success by tying in their 
own shop from production to final 
sales. 

Mr. Schetermann displayed the 
now well-publicized complete line of 
promotional material offered for 
NRBW and the national magazine, 
newspaper and television plans, the 
113-piece display kits for bakers and 
country-wide plans for the “Little 
Miss Muffin” contest. He called for a 
cooperative, united effort to put 
across the ambitious program. 

Robert Wert, Procter & Gamble, 
Ine., Cincinnati, Ohio, collaborated 
with Mr. Scheuermann in a color slide 
presentation of baked foocls to be fea- 
tured during NRBW, with an ex- 
planation of ingredients and produc- 
tion methods. 

A further appeal for more concen- 
tration on the sales effort, particular- 
ly as it applies to the operation of the 
sales girl, was voiced by Roberta 
Lamb, national sales representative 
of the Fleischmann Division, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York. She saw 
the sales girl as the “most impor- 
tant link” in the operational chain 
leading to the final business trans- 
action, and called on management to 
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put more emphasis on sales training 

and set the pattern in proper custo- 

mer and employer-employee relations 
Survey Reveals Dissatisfaction 

Presenting survey findings of cus- 
tomer reasons for discontinuing deal- 
ing at a particular store, she indi- 
cated them as: 

1. Sales girls’ reluctance to display 
or discuss ingredients in a product. 

2. Sales girls being obvious about 
nearness to lunch hour or closing 
time. 

3. Talking with other girls while 
the customer waits. 

4, Visual scorning of customers for 
selection of low-priced articles. 

5. Criticizing the taste of the cus- 
tomer in product selection. 

Presenting the requirements of 
“Mrs. Consumer,” the “boss” in re- 
tail buying, she listed: 

1. Store and sales force must al- 
ways be clean and neat. 

2. The customer must feel welcome 
and the sales girl pleasant and cour- 
teous. 

3. The sales girl should be under- 
standing and make the customer 
comfortable, preferably recognizing 
them by name. (It was also recom- 
mended that the sales girl carry a 
badge displaying her name for closer 
personal contact with the customer.) 

4. The sales girl should suggest 
specialties and ask opinion of the cus- 
tomer regarding products previously 
bought. 

5. The sales girl should know all 
about the products she is selling. 

Touching on the latter point, it 
was noted that product knowledge is 
essential in good selling, with the 
speaker stressing the need for teach- 
ing the sales girl the name of each 
product and how it is made. It was 
also recommended that the sales girl 
be given products to take home for 
her family to sample and then call 
on her for her opinion. 

In conclusion, Miss Lamb told the 
bakers that “to be a success in sell- 
ing you must treat the customer as 








Norman B. Hansen 


NEW POSITION—Norman B. Han- 
sen, Fargo, joined the Miller Bag Co. 
of Minneapolis and will be in charge 
of operations in north central Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and Montana. Mr. 
Hansen will handle sales of new bur- 
lap, cotton and mesh bags, recondi- 
tioned textile and paper bags, twine 
and thread. He will headquarter at 
Fargo. Mr. Hansen formerly repre- 
sented Fulton Bag and Cotten Mills 
until that firm’s plant was closed in 
Minneapolis. He has served agricul- 
tural packers in the area for 27 years. 
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you would like to be treated if you 
were on ‘the other side of the 
counter’.” 

The need for “planning the work, 
working the plan, and enthusiasm 
for a successful 1958,”" was the basis 
of a presentation by Fred W. Koenig, 
Paradise Bakery, Baltimore. 

Mr. Koenig compared the retail op- 
eration to a successful baseball team 
with the manager picking the battery, 
calling the shots and getting the co- 
operation of the players, with the 
allied men acting as coaches. 

This speaker called for effective 
cost controls, new and better ideas, 
more trainees for the industry from 
youth and the retailer stressing a full 
line for breakfast, lunch, dinner and 
late TV snacks. 

Increased Consumpt on Sought 

Looking to the future, Fred L 
Cobb, Cobb's Sunlit Bakery, Inc., 
Green Bay, Wis., in an address blend- 
ing sparkling wit and sound counsel 
told the bakers the ultimate aim 
should be increased consumption 
rather than a stress on localized com- 
petition. 

He called for new ideas and new 
angles on old ideas, pointing out that 
there is “ground to be broken’ in 
American business. planning He 
urged the bakers to condition their 
minds to change, change their think- 
ing and revolutionize their processes 
“Experiment, have new ideas and 
have the ambition to do something 
different,” he stated. 

Progressive thinking was also 
called for by Thomas R. Reid, direc- 
tor of the office of civic affairs, Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich 

This speaker saw the business firm 
or corporation “the center of our 
civilization and economic life today 
with the modern business institution 
taking its part in all community 
drives, charities and_ scholarships, 
with the trend to increase in the 
future. 

He saw “the business climate freez- 
ing up” in some areas and needing a 
real push in public relations. He 
counselled the businessman to build 
up a reservoir of good will in the 
community and state that will spon- 
sor public acknowledgement and sup- 
port. In this connection he called for 
a six-point program to accomplish 
this aim: 

1. Find out where you stand now 
in the community. 
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2. Act positively on the results of 
these findings. 

3. Speak out and do not be timid 

4. Win the loyalty of those partici- 
pating with you. 

5. Win community support through 
your publicized actions. 

6. Assume a leadership role in pub- 
lic affairs. 

The program concluded with an 
exceptionally timely address by the 
eminent scientist, Dr. S. Fred Singer, 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md., who brought the audience up 
to date on current developments and 
future prospects in the field of rock- 
ets and outer space research 

The annual banquet and floor show 
climaxing the convention, was an 
outstanding success and social high- 
light of the three-day meeting. The 
gala event presented by the enter- 
tainment committee under the direc- 
tion of Charles W. Cowan, Baltimore 
flour broker, was staged in the grand 
ballroom of the Lord Baltimore Hotel 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


Interim Wheat 


Payment Announced 


OTTAWA—Prairie wheat produc- 
ers will receive an interim payment 
of 10¢ bu. on practically all grades of 
wheat delivered to the Canadian 
Wheat Board during the 1956-57 
wheat pool according to an announce- 
ment made in the House of Commons 
recently by Gordon Churchill, federal 
trade minister. On milling grades of 
durum wheat the payment will be 
25¢ bu 

Mr. Churchill said checks totaling 
$39.2 million will start moving out 
to prairie wheat growers during the 
next two or three weeks. The interim 
payment is in addition to the basic 
initial delivery payment of $1.40 bu 
for No. 1 northern at Fort William 
Port Arthur and Vancouver. 

Some 361,400,000 bu. wheat were 
delivered to the 1956-57 wheat pool 


“BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SALES MANAGER DIES 

BALTIMORE, MD. — Lee Turner, 
for many years eastern regional sales 
manager of the Bagpak division, In- 
ternational Paper Co., died here re- 
cently. A native of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
he had been associated with Interna- 
tional Paper for 23 years, and was a 
pioneer salesman of multiwall sacks 





























































Eliminate split-second mixing time... 


ve BAY STATE 
“Quality Controlled” Flour 


Wide mixing tolerance is inherent in Bay State 
“Quality Controlled” Flours. Without split-second 
timing, you obtain the utmost in loaf volume, grain 


anda Lody. Try Bay State Flour with assured mixing 


tolerance and see the difference! 
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. FLOUR 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


General offices, WINONA, MINN. * LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


y BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
~~ KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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awards in baking qualities, remember 


to call us. 
serve you faithfully. 


MILLING WHEAT * CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presioent 
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Important Week March 2-8 
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Response to NRBW Promotion 
At Local Level Encouraging 


CHICAGO — The response to nu- 
merous press kits, promotional ma- 
terials and appeals to support Na- 
tional Retail Bakers Week at the 
local level March 2 through 8 has 
been “encouraging,” according to 
Gordon Nash, Priscilla Bakery, St. 
Bernard, Ohio, national NRBW 
chairman. Because preparations and 
distribution of promotional materials 
were started early, Mr. Nash expects 
the week to exceed last year in in- 
terest and active participation. 

Mr. Nash has issued a reminder, 
however, that more action by local 
and state bakers associations and al- 
lied groups is necessary to carry the 
event to a very successful conclusion. 

Quite a few organizations are 
specifying NRBW as the only topic 
on the January meeting programs, 
said Mr. Nash. Others are including 
sufficient time on their programs so 
that all the details will be adequately 


covered and the members will leave 
the meeting with the enthusiasm nec- 
essary for them to tie-in and cash-in 
completely. 

Based on the 1957 success, the re- 
peat performance of NRBW in 1958 
should be the greatest promotional 
effort ever conducted in behalf of the 
retail segment of the industry, said 
Mr. Nash. Allied companies interest- 
ed in the continued success and prog- 
ress of the retail bakers are cooperat- 
ing in various ways. They are invest- 
ing in NRBW shares, which means 
monetary support. In addition, some 
are including mention on national 
TV and radio programs and in busi- 
ness magazines. 


Cooperating Groups 
Members of bakery service staffs 
of companies with such staffs are 
lending their assistance at meetings. 
The business publications are devot- 
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To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, 


KANSAS 











BUSY CHAIRMEN — An endless 
amount of planning always goes into 
a National Retail Bakers Week pro- 
motion, as Gordon Nash, chairman, 
at left, and Jack Eagen, Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, can testify. 
Here they look over 1958 plans. 


ing considerable space to alert the 
retail bakers about tie-ins. Local and 
state associations are helping, and it 
is hoped that all of this will prompt 
retailers to bake the featured prod- 


‘ucts, to use every bit of publicity 


and promotion, and to make certain 
that the consuming public will real- 
ize NRBW Week is being conducted 
March 2-8. 

Regarding the sale of shares of 
“stock” to promote the observance, 
Mr. Nash reported that a goal of 500 
shares to be sold has been set up, 
based on a budget comparable to 
1957 NRBW expenses. A share can 
be purchased for $25. Shareholders 
receive a stock certificate and will be 
listed on an honor roll to be included 
in a packet of NRBW formulas and 
streamers mailed to approximately 
20,000 retail bakers free of charge. 
“Dividends” on this stock will be in 
the form of increased sales and a 
continued growth and strengthening 
of the retail baking industry. 


eee 
Promotional Material 


For Bakers Week 
Plentiful, Detailed 


CHICAGO —A wealth of promo- 
tional material, special formulas, tie- 
in advertising suggestions, contests, 
proclamations and displays are avail- 
able for National Retail Bakers Week 
—the thinking has been done by the 
hard working committees. All the 
baker, or trade association, or allied 
group need do is supply the time and 
energy. 
@ One of the most important of these 
was the packet of formulas for 
the NRBW specials mailed Jan. 27 
to every retail baker in the country. 
Included in the packet is a promotional 
bulletin profusely illustrated telling 
how to merchandise the specials to 
gain the best display and sales ad- 
vantage. Along with the bulletin are 
colorful streamers. 
@ Publicity kits this year are more 
extensive than they were in 1957, and 
will include the following material: 
1. Suggestions on handling newspaper 
publicity, together with two photo- 
graphs for daily papers and one mat 
for weeklies, as well as_ several 
stories; 2. suggestions on arranging 
Tadio and television coverage, plus 
three suggested exclusive radio 
scripts and one suggested television 
script; 3. suggestions on handling ad- 
vertising, including seven radio spot 
announcements, layouts, copy, and 
mats of line drawings for newspaper 
advertisements; 4. two special pro- 
jects—the issuance of a proclamation 
or resolution and the selection of 
Miss Muffin. 

Plans call for the selection of a 
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National Miss Muffin at the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America con- 
vention at the Coliseum in New York 
April 27-30. She will be selected from 
little girls whom local associations 
will crown Miss Muffins in their areas 
as part of NRBW. 

@ Allied firms are being asked to 
help by using radio and TV spot an- 
nouncements and by mentioning the 
week on programs which they spon- 
sor. They are being urged to talk 
about the week to every retail baker 
contacted, by assisting with publicity 
for local bakers, donations of cakes, 
and by reporting directly to the 
American Retail Bakers Assn. the 
names of all bakers who have not 
received their free NRBW packet of 
streamers and formulas by Feb. 15 
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YOUR NOSY REPORTER ASKS: 
Why are you going to the 
ARBA Convention ? 


Wilder West 


San Francisco, California 
I'm goin’ to New York to see if | can pick 
up some products that'll make a hit with 
my customers — besides the Giants! 





Cutie Pie 


Chicago, I!linois 
There's nothing | like better than New 


York's exhibits of baked products .. . and 
furs . and hats ... and shoes .. . and 
on... and on! 
F wis 
~~ 


Willard Wolf 
Atlanta, Georgia 
| like any place where there’s lots of edu- 
cational exhibits . . . and shows .. . and 
restaurants .. . and girls . . . and, what 
all else is there? 





Careful Casper 


Boston, Massachusetts 
I'll see what's new in machinery, baked 
goods and ingredients and I'l! list the visit 
as a business expense on my income tox. 


1958 Convention and Exhibition 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
April 27-30 - New York, N. Y. 
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Research, research...until we’re 
! blue in the face !” 


Our laboratory is a maze of testing equipment. 

Yet every time a new device is developed, 

our technicians insist on having that too. Actually, 
they’re quite a fussy group. Thorough too. They’l! 
reject a whole batch of flour for seemingly 
microscopic reasons. And that’s good. Because our 
customers are fussy too. They won’t settle for 
less than top quality, top performing flour. 
That’s why they stick with us. When it’s 
Russell-Miller bakery flour .. . 
they know it’s right! 



















RUSSELL-MILLER 


Specialists in the milling 
of fine flours 








RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, 
Producer, Powerful and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 

















LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Three Questions Concerning 


Insects in Packages 


1. Where Did Commodity Become Infested? 
2. How? 3. How Can It Be Prevented? 


By Dr. Hamilton Laudani 


Stored Products Insect Laboratory 
Savannah, Ga. 


Three questions are usually asked 
when insects are found in packaged 
commodities: 

1. Where did the commodity be- 
come infested? 

2. How did it become infested? 

3. How can insect infestation of 
packaged commodities be prevented? 

The answer to the first question is 
not an easy one. Since the resistance 
to infestation by most packages is 
nil, and since so many possible 
sources exist between the mill and 
the consumer, the search is difficult. 

The infestation may have occurred 
at the mill before, during and/or 
after the feed was packaged, or the 
product may have been infested any- 
where along the route. 

The answer to the second question 
is dependent on the insects involved 
and the type of package used. 

More than 50 species of insects 
feed on dry plant and animal prod- 
ucts used for human foods and ani- 
mal feeds. However, there are very 
seldom more than a few species in a 
bag or box of material at one time, 
and 10 to 12 species are responsible 
for most infestations. 

For the purposes of this article, 
we can group these insects into (1) 
those which can enter a package only 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 120 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HetreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








if a mode of entrance is present, and 
(2) those which are capable of pene- 
trating a package. 

The more common species of in- 
sects capable of penetrating are the 
cadelle beetle, lesser grain borer and 
the cigarette beetle. More common 
among the non-penetrating group are 
the flour beetle, rice weevil, saw- 
toothed grain beetle, carpet beetles 
and several species of grain and flour 
moths. 

Some of the latter group will on 
occasion penetrate certain types of 
packaging materials, but they are 
not as efficient in penetrating as the 
first group. Studies conducted at Sa- 
vannah have shown that the cadelle 
larvae and adults can penetrate any 
and all packaging materials but glass 
and metal. Some of the susceptible 
materials, however, are more resis- 
tant than others. 

Normally, there are three general 
types of packages used for dry com- 
modities. In the order of increasing 
resistance to insect infestation they 
are: Textile bags, single and multi- 
walled paper bags and fibreboard con- 
tainers. 

Of the textile bags, burlap offers 
the least resistance. Angus tossa and 
other heavy, closely woven burlap 
will offer some resistance, but not 
enough to exclude some insects. Cot- 
ton and rayon bags with a closer 
weave than burlap offer somewhat 
more resistance to the non-penetrat- 
ing insects, but the persistent ones 
can get in. There is very little re- 
sistance to the penetrating species. 

Paper will exclude the non-pene- 
trating insects, but offers little re- 
sistance against the penetrating spe- 
cies. Fibreboard stock will also stop 
the non-penetrating species, but will 
not resist the penetrating insects. 
Plastic films have been tested, and 
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all of them are subject to penetra- 
tion, although their resistance varies. 

The structural features of the 
package are as important as the ma- 
terial used. Since the materials used 
in making textile bags offer very 
little resistance, any improvement in 
the construction of the bag would 
make little difference in protection 
rendered. 

With multiwalled paper bags and 
cartons, however, the construction 
and closures used are extremely im- 
portant. It is estimated that more 
than 75% of the foods and feeds in 
multi-walled paper bags and cartons 
become infested by insects gaining en- 
trance through the top or bottom 
closure or both. 

Two types of closures are common- 
ly used on paper bags with a Ca- 
pacity up to 25 Ib.: The full-seam- 
overlap and the staggered satchel- 
bottom. With both types of closures, 
rarely is more than half of the glued 
surface actually sealed. It is through 
these broken seals that the insects 
gain entrance into the bags. The top 
closures are not much better than 
the bottom closures. Some manufac- 
turers use the same type closure as 
the one on the bottom of the bags 
Others use a wire-wrap, a cotton- 
thread stitching, a metal band fold, 
or some other similar type of closure 

Multiwalled bags of 50- and 100-lb. 
size and baler bags are usually of 
gusset-type construction with stitched 
bottom closure. The stitching may 
be over the open end of the bag, over 
tape covering the end of the bag, 
or over the open end with tape cov- 
ering both the stitching and the open 
end. 

The first type of closure is unde- 
sirable because insects can gain en- 
trance into the bag by crawling be- 
tween the stitches at the open end 
or through the needle punctures. The 
second type closure is better than 
the first in that the tape eliminates 
the open end, but the needle punc- 
tures through which the insects craw] 
into the bag are still exposed. The 
last type of closure, tape-over-stitch- 
ing offers the greatest protection by 
eliminating the open end and cover- 
ing the needle holes. 

The closures on a carton are also 
the most vulnerable points for in- 
sect entrance. The flaps are usually 
spot glued, leaving large openings 
through which the insects can enter 
(Gray, 1955). The use of overwraps 
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improves the insect-tightness of the 
cartons considerably. However, over- 
wraps commonly develop broken 
seals. 

Considerable protection can be ob- 
tained from well-constructed and 
well-sealed shipping cases. However, 
the average shipping case is far from 
insect-proof. The cuts in the flaps 
are such that an opening is usually 
present at each of the corners. The 
flaps do not usually meet so that 
there is a large opening through 
which insects can easily enter. Some 
cases are constructed with overlap- 
ping flaps but these are usually spot 
sealed, leaving the ends open for the 
insects to enter. 

This brief review of the insects in- 
volved and the general discussion of 
the structural weakness of the vari- 
ous types of packages has supplied 
the answer to the second question, 
“How do packaged commodities be- 
come infested?” Most infestations 
simply occur because the _ insects 
crawl into the package through the 
material itself, as may be the case 
with textile bags; or through struc- 
tural weakness and bad closure, as 
may be the case with most multi- 
wall paper bags and cartons. A lim- 
ited number of infestations occur be- 
cause certain species of insects gain 
entrance into the package by pene- 
trating the container itself. 

Good package construction will 
eliminate most of the infestations of 
non-penetrating insects. But regard- 
less of the packaging material and 
construction used, no untreated tex- 
tile, paper or cardboard container 
is free of possible infestation by the 
cadelle beetle, lesser grain borer and 
the other penetrating species. 

How can infestation be prevented? 
It can be accomplished by eliminat- 
ing the insect infestation in the proc- 
essing plant, transportation facilities, 
dealer’s store and on the consumer’s 
premises. The manufacturer should 
clean his plant and adopt a good in- 
sect-control program. 

Outside the plant, the situation is 
beyond his control. But in the eyes 
of the consumer, the manufacturer 
is responsible for the condition of 
his product, and it is the manufac- 
turer who stands to lose if the prod- 
uct becomes infested. This gives him 
no choice but protecting the package 
from the time it leaves the plant to 
the time it is actually used. Protec- 
tion can be gained only if the manu- 
facturer uses packages with built- 
in insect resistance. ‘Built-in’ resist- 
ance is gained with certain types of 
packages by treating them with 


chemicals which repel or kill the 
insects. 
The treatment should serve as a 


supplement to and not as a substi- 
tute for good package construction. 
As has already been pointed out, 
mechanical exclusion can eliminate 
more than 75% of the infestation 

The Savannah laboratory has been 
actively engaged in research on the 
development of insect-resistant pack- 
ages for the past eight years. Some 
treatments have been fully developed, 
others are in the experimental stage, 
and still others have not been ex- 
plored. There is sufficient informa- 
tion available to help food and feed 
manufacturers significantly in cut- 
iting down the infestation of pack- 
aged feeds, if they will use this in- 
formation. 

Insecticides 

Pyrethrum in combination with 
piperonyl butoxide applied as a clay 
coating at the rate of 5 and 50 mg. 
sq. ft. on the outer ply of multi- 
walled paper bags has been found 
effective in preventing insect infesta- 
tion of flour for 9 to 12 months even 
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though the bags of flour were exposed 
to a very heavy insect infestation the 
entire period (Laudani and Davis, 
1955). 

Additional tests were conducted to 


determine the effectiveness of this 
treatment to protect animal feed 
against insect infestation. Dried 


citrus pulp packaged in multi-walled 
paper bags coated with synergized 
pyrethrum was still free of insects 
one year after storage in a heavy 
insect-infested room (Laudani et al. 
1956). A more extensive test with 
citrus pulp is being conducted in 
which observations are being made 
from the time the feed is bagged un- 
til it reaches the consumer. 

Pyrethrum - piperonyl butoxide 
treatment on food packages has been 
accepted by U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, when used on the out- 
side layer of multiwalled paper bags 
(Lehman 1956). 

In addition to synergized pyre- 
thrum, methoxychlor, lindane, and 
synergized allethrin have been found 
to be very promising. Large-scale 
tests are in progress or in the plan- 
ning stage for the evaluation of meth- 
oxychlor and lindane coatings on mul- 
tiwalled paper bags containing flour, 
corn, rice, and dried citrus pulp. 
Biological and chemical] data are be- 
ing collected so that all information 
necessary for their use on food pack- 
ages will be available. 

New Repellents 

We have still in exploratory tests 
several other compounds which look 
very promising. One of these materi- 
als, N-pentylphthalimide, has shown 
a greater degree of repellency to flour 
beetles than any other chemical test- 
ed (Swank, Davis, and Gertler 1957). 
Another interesting thing about N- 
pentylphthalimide is that it is also a 
good rodent repellent. A treatment ef- 
fective as a repellent to both insects 
and rodents would be of outstanding 
value in protecting packaged commo- 
dities. 

In cooperation with the Dog Food 
division of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., plans were made for 
the Savannah laboratory to (1) evalu- 
ate the physical resistance to insect 
entrance and penetration of the more 
commonly used dry dog food pack- 
ages, (2) determine whether the use 
of insecticide-glues, treated tapes 
and/or thread will increase the insect 
resistance of certain packages, and 
(3) determine the effectiveness of in- 
secticide coating on individual units 
and on baler bags to prevent insect 
infestation. 

Much will be learned from these 
tests and the results will be of great 
importance to the entire food and 
feed industry. 
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APPROVAL FOR ADDITION 

MINNEOLA, KANSAS Stock- 
holders of the Minneola Cooperative 
Exchange have approved an addition 
to the Minneola elevator. The addi- 
tion will have a capacity of 210,000 
bu. Six additional concrete tanks will 
be erected. 


J. A. White, Jr., Chase 


Dallas Manager, Dies 


NEW YORK—J. A. White, Jr., 43, 
manager of the Chase Bag Co. branch 
in Dallas, Texas, died recently in New 
York while on a trip to the firm’s 
executive offices. Death was attrib- 
uted to complications of acute bron- 
chial pneumonia. Funeral services 
were held in Richmond, Va., with 
burial in Forest Lawn Cemetery. 

A veteran of over 20 years in the 
bag business, Mr. White was active in 
industry affairs. He was well known 
among buyers, especially in the seed, 
milling and produce trade, and man- 
aged the Chase sales office in Rich- 
mond from 1952 to 1957. He had been 
promoted to manager of the firm’s 
manufacturing facility in Dallas last 
July 

Mr. White was born in Memphis 
and moved to Richmond in 1932 where 
he entered the bag business with Mill- 
hiser Bag Co. and Strong Bag Co. He 
is survived by his wife, Margaret, and 
two sisters, Mrs. Robert M. Wallace 
and Mrs. George V. Hudgins, all of 
Richmond 
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AACC Group to Hear 
Talk on Computers 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. Byron D 
Smith, associate director of 
for Remington Rand Univac Division 
f Sperry Rand Corp., address 
the Northwest Section, American As- 
ion of Cereal Chemists, Feb. 28 
Dr. Smith will speak on the subject 
“The Electronic Computer as a Tool 
of Management, Engineering and Re- 
search.” The meeting will be held at 
noon in Dayton's Sky Room 
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STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 
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“A World of Quality 


and Service” 
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Telephone: FE 2-8637 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“DURAMBER” 
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FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Soft Winter WheatFlours 
Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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WASHINGTON — The political 
cauldron is boiling over again, sur- 
rounding agricultural legislation with 
billows of steam. 

Always resourceful and sharp as a 
terrier dog for an opening, Hubert 
Humphrey (D., Minn.) is introducing 
in the Senate a stand-still agreement 
on the level of supports for all com- 
modities including the minor feed 
grains at their 1957 support levels. 

Were such a bill to be enacted the 
price support for new crop wheat now 
set at $1.78 bu. by Secretary Benson 
would be returned to $2 and dairy 
products would retain for the next 
crop year their old level of support 
of 82.5% of parity. 

In some unexplainable manner, Sen. 
George D. Aiken’s name was brought 
in the Humphrey proposal, and he 
was quoted as saying that he would 
go along with the Minnesota Demo- 
crat. 

Sen. Aiken explained to observers 
that this is a serious misstatement 
of his comments to reporters. He said 
he would favor only the retention of 
the high level of supports on dairy 
products for the coming year, silice 
farm labor is a big cost factor for 
milk and that in view of the receding 
economy he felt it might not be de- 
sirable to risk any unexpected reac- 
tion which might spread unemploy- 
ment into dairy labor. 

He said he would not support re- 
tention of other present levels of sup- 
port for another year. 

In other quarters on Capitol Hill 
a reliable source commented that if 
the Humphrey standstill arrangement 
were to be enacted into law he was 
sure Secretary Benson would recom- 
mend a veto and that his wishes 
would he honored by the President. 


WASHINGTON — The commodity 
markets, with their great propensity 


By John Cipperly 





to seize the superficial or obvious, 
read into the loan account statement 
of Commodity Credit Corp. only the 
worst of the implications of that re- 
port but failed to note constructive 
factors. 

Clearly, the relatively insignificant 
amount of new crop corn of 81 mil- 
lion bushels as compared with 212 
million at the same time a year ear- 
lier casts grave doubt on the ability 
of the corn market to move into high 
ground, since the free market surplus 
is obviously approximately 3.2 billion 
bushels after USDA export sales are 
added to and the loan impoundings 
are subtracted from the total supply 
at the start of the crop year last 
Oct. 1. 


Estimate Lowered 

Earlier opinions at U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the corn 
loan impoundings for 1957 crop would 
amount to 400 million bushels are 
now lowered to optimistic maximum 
of not more than 300 million. 

Likewise, CCC sales of its stocks 
for export are being recast at lower 
levels, and even these may not be 
maintained unless the Commodity 
Credit Corp. moves to reduce its price 
ideas to the export trade. 

It has been expected that CCC 
would gradually put a lower price 
into effect for corn and sorghums for 
exports. Thus far no signs have ap- 
peared in acceptances of exporters’ 
bid for CCC stocks. 

The real constructive item in the 
report was found in the impoundings 
of beans at the level of 58 million— 
praised at USDA as better than a 
satisfactory level. It means to those 
Officials that slowly the free market 
price will climb to or top the loan 
level. 

However, the commodity markets 
emphasizing the down-beat, turned 
to corn loans and neglected soybeans, 
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with the result that soybean price 
was dragged down in sympathy with 
corn. 

Sorghum loans at 119 million bush- 
els far exceed the level at the same 
time last year of only 19 million. It 
is suspected that the heavy loan im- 
poundings are in the Southwest, since 
much of the northern fringe of the 
crop was caught in the same wet 
harvesting condition which affected 
corn. 

Barley loans are nearly treble 
those of a year earlier, and oat loans 
are up ten million to 44 million. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pillsbury Remodels 
Iowa Feed Plant 


CLINTON, IOWA — The Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., feed division, Clinton, is 
spending more than $100,000 on mod- 
ernization of the division’s formula 
feed plant at Centerville, Iowa. 


The announcement was made by G. 
R. Peterson, general manager of the 
division. “The Centerville plant will 
be a completely new mill from an 
equipment and operation standpoint,” 
he said. 

The remodeling plan is in line with 
the trend toward bulk handling of 
feed ingredients and formula feeds to 
reduce manufacturing costs and feed 
prices, according to Mr. Peterson. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Arnold W. Mall, Grain 
Man, Dies in K. C. 


KANSAS City—Arnold W. Mall, 57, 
a feed and grain merchandiser for 
the J. P. Parks Co. here, died unex- 
pectedly the evening of Feb. 13. 

Mr. Mall was reported to have 
worked at the office in the Board of 
Trade Building until after 5 p.m. 
He apparently suffered a heart at- 
tack after returning to his home. He 
died in the ambulance on the way to 
a hospital 

Mr. Mall was born in Kansas City 
and was associated with George W. 
Hoyland, Inc., a feed and grain firm, 
for 35 years. When the Hoyland firm 
ceased operations about eight months 
ago, he joined the Parks firm. 

In addition to his widow, he is sur- 
vived by a son, a daughter, a brother 
and five grandchildren. 














TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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The basic ingredient of KELLY’S FAMOUS is our 
determination to make it always the “perfect” flour 
which will maintain your loaf at the peak of its perfection 
day after day. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
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PENNSYLVANIA MEETING SCENES—Paul F. Kuhnle, sales representative 
of Philip Schaefer & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., designed and decorated the 
masterpiece displayed in the lobby of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel during 
the convention. Independence Hall, gracing the top of the cake, and the liberty 
bell were all made completely of sugar. (Center) The introduction of new 
officers and directors at the banquet. Left to right are: William L. Manz, 
newly elected president; Ralph M. Chantler, retiring president; Mrs. Manz; 


Pennsylvania Bakers Optimistic 
About the Baking Picture as 
Well as National Economy 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Northwestern Miller Staff 
PHILADELPHIA — An _ optimistic 


picture of the general American econ- 


bakers was predicted by Charles J. 
Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery, Washing- 
ton, D.C., president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, in an ad- 


my and the future of the baking ress titled “Frontier Challenges and 
industry was painted by speakers Opportunities for Retail Bakers.” 

featured on the program of the an- He saw “no need to worry about 
nual winter convention of the Penn-_ the future” if the retailer produces 


Assn a quality product, stresses service, is 
merchandising-minded and has a 


sound pricing policy. “Combine skill 


sylvania Bakers held here re- 


cently 


Security for the progressive retail 








‘Golden loaf: 





Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 
—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 57 Years 





TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 























Mrs. Chantler; R. F. Dunkelberger, new vice president; 
retiring treasurer; J. ¥Y. Huber, Ill, new treasurer; Philip Wohlfarth, Jr. 
and James W. Williamson. R. J. Levy and Paul S. Eberly returned home prior 


to the banquet. 


Ralph W. Sotzing, 


(Right) Mrs. William L. Manz, wife of the newly elected 


president of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., and Mrs. George A. Landenberger 
planned a very beautiful ladies’ party held in the Burgundy Room of the 


Bellevue-Stratford. 


as a craftsman, knowledge, and the 
proper mental attitude, and you will 
be a success,’ he counselled the bak- 
ers. 

Pointing out that although public 
confidence has been somewhat shaken 
by recent national and international 
developments, the long term predic- 
tion pictures a “tremendous business 
boom ahead,” with new and better 
products, increased population with 
greater take-home pay and an over- 
all better standard of living. He 
based this businesss boom prediction 
on the assumption that there would 
not be another major war, and indi- 
cated he did not think such a war 
likely. 

Industry “Most Fortunate” 

Touching specifically on the baking 
industry, he described it as most 
fortunate because it was practically 
immune to the ups and downs experi- 
enced by other industries plagued 
with the possibility of excessive ac- 
cumulation of inventories. 

Stressing this fortunate position of 
the retail baker, he pointed out that 
few industries could offer the inde- 
pendent position, unlimited opportun- 
ity in craftsmanship, direct contact 
with the consumer, display advan- 
tages under personal supervision and 
unlimited possibilities to create at- 
tractive, quality products. 

Mr. Schupp cited the old adage 


that “the past is the key to the fu- 
ture,” but noted that little progress 


would be made if we didn’t learn by 
reviewing the past. 

Stating that modern business is 
based on the theory of the survival 
of the fittest, he stressed that for 
success we must face the facts and 


meet competition. In this connection 
he stated that low price competition 
should be ignored because it called 
for an inferior product that would 
cause loss of reputation, prestige and 
self respect as a craftsman. However, 
he urged the bakers to reckon with 
supermarket competition and hasten 
to improve store fronts, flooring, 
lighting, display and parking facili- 
ties. 

The ARBA president called for in- 
creased baker cooperation with the 
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trade associations, showing how as- 
sociation work had fostered better 
public relations, increased sales, told 
the nutrition story and stressed in- 
clusion of baked foods in every meal. 

He cited National Retail Bakers 
Week as an example of what could 
be accomplished through united ef- 
fort, stating that “stagnation and 
eventual doom” were the probable lot 
of any baker who didn’t try to capi- 
talize on such an ambitious, well or- 
ganized endeavor. 

Mr. Schupp congratulated the PBA 
on its progress record, the key men 
it had furnished as leaders of ARBA, 
and invited all the bakers to the 
April ARBA convention in New York. 


No Danger of Reversal 

A further prediction that the bak- 
ing industry was in no danger of an 
economic reversal was voiced by S. 
F. Hinkle, president of the Hershey 
Chocolate Corp., Hershey, Pa., who 
visualized taxes at a continued high 
level but the credit situation easing. 

This speaker saw the local situa- 
tion and the ability of the individual 
company to compete as the important 
factors in future success, stating that 
skill as business managers on the 
local level will be a greater factor 
than the general national economic 
situation. 

He visualized “neither boom nor 
bust” in 1958, with conditions gen- 
erally stable and indicating a good 
future for the baking industry. 

Rex Paxton, director of public re- 
lations, Sutherland Paper Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., stated that “the future 
will not be dull,” indicating that in 
the not too far distant future the 
baking industry would be required 
to produce double the amount of 
baked foods to keep up with an 
alarmingly expanding population. He 
stressed in this connection that qual- 
ity, more than ever before, is most 
essential. 

Mr. Paxton urged the bakers to 
produce good merchandise, “as good 
as you can possibly make it,” follow 
a good public relations program, and 
stress smart packaging and sound 
ethics. Stressing “the sins of silence 
and perils of misinformation,” he 
counselled the bakers to “maintain 
a positive mental attitude and don’t 
become confused. Do as good a job 
selling your industry as you do your 
product,” he concluded. 

The major operations of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. in promoting and 
“selling” the baking industry were 
outlined by Harold Fiedler, ABA sec- 
retary. In a nine-point summary he 
explained the work and functioning 
of the individual services of the as- 
sociation including government rela- 
tions and legislation, industrial rela- 
tions, statistics, safety contest, public 
relations and consumer service, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, de- 
velopment of the industry slogan and 
emblem and bulletins, conventions 
and expositions. 

The address explained the obvious 
advantages of the work of the ABA 
in promoting the industry and the 
educational campaign stressing the 
nutritional value of bread and pro- 
motion of all baked foods. 

Mr. Fiedler styled modern associa- 
tions as “keystones of American in- 
dustry,” with the day of the rugged 
individualist gone and cooperating as- 
sociation groups here to stay. 

The address was preceded by a 
showing of the ABA sound color film, 
“Your Daily Bread,” which was en- 


thusiastically received by the con- 
ventioners. 
New developments in bakery 


equipment affecting the future of the 
industry were covered in short ad- 
dresses by Robert G. Sutherin, Read 





Standard Corp., York, Pa., and J. 
Miles Decker, James M. Decker Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, prior to a question 
and answer session with Harold E. 
Snyder, Baking Industry, Chicago, a 
former secretary of PBA, acting as 
moderator. 

Storage of flour for bulk operations 
received some consideration, with 
opinions varying “all-over-the-lot.” It 
was pointed out that one week to ten 
days appeared common in the indus- 
try today. One baker contended that 
“if the flour is used in 10 days it is 
OK, at two weeks it is not the same, 
and after one month it appears to 
return to the original state.” Some 
“bring it in and use it immediately 
for excellent results,” another re- 
ported. 

Continuous mixing, with emphasis 
on the Wallace & Tiernan process, 
came into the discussion, with the 
specialists reporting revived interest 
in the industry. The “highly devel- 
oped” process was reported most 
successful in recent New England and 
west coast installations, with planned 
Canadian and Hawaii operations and 
machinery shipments to foreign mar- 
kets. 

Covering “Sign Posts On the Labor 
Scene,” Kenneth Souser, Philadelphia, 
legal counsel for PBA, predicted that 
“1958 will leave an indelible mark 
in the history of labor relations.” 

In an interesting address, he cited 
the recent expulsion of the Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers Union from 
the AFL-CIO and the resultant for- 
mation of The American Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers Assn., which 
he said “apparently has the support 
of the parent international union.” 

Wheat acreage control, price sup- 
ports and the export programs, as 
they affect the baking industry, were 
the major points covered in an ad- 
dress by Philip Talbott, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

He saw the soil bank program af- 
fecting soft wheat production, with 
curtailed acreage in 1957, declaring 
the decrease in production was “due 
directly to the soil bank.” He saw 
the possibility of possible increased 
export for “good-will” to friendly na- 
tions and stated that if this were 
carried too far it could seriously af- 
fect the baking industry 

However, he saw slightly increased 
production in 1958 which would fur- 
nish an ample supply of 1958 soft 
wheat flour. 

He cited the difficulty experienced 
in explaining the different types of 
flour and their usage to some gov- 
ernment officials, and thanked the 
representatives of the grain and bak- 
ing industries in Washington for 
their excellent assistance. 

In this connection he stated that 
the question might arise in the not 
too distant future which wheat flours 
rated higher price support and great- 
er acreage allotments based on their 
value in the market. 

The USDA representative pointed 
to the position of the baking industry 
in the national defense picture, not- 
ing production problems in the event 
of a nuclear attack, with particular 
stress on yeast production. He stated 
that there are yeast plants in 11 
states, with 14 of the nation’s largest 
plants in “target” cities. The re- 
maining 6 plants are in “non target” 
cities but within relatively short dis- 
tances of “target” areas. He recom- 
mended greater production of active 
dry yeast. 

He recommended that the bakers 
keep abreast of developments affect- 
ing the baker in the national defense 
effort and be prepared to decontami- 
nate plants and employees in the 
event of a nuclear attack and result- 
ant “fall-out.” 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





February 


Feb. 20-22—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, Va.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Feb. 23-25—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Shirley- 
Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colo. 

Feb. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

Feb. 28-March 1—Baking Industry 
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Sanitation Standards Committee, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Mareh 


March 2—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., winter meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 2-8—Associated Retaii Bak- 
ers of America, National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 11, Mi. 


March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, ML. 


March 7—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, Plaza-Hilton Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


March 14-15—District 5, Associa- 
ciation of Operative Millers, St. Louis, 
Mo.; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, Alex- 
ander Bros. Belting Co., Chicago. 


March 21-22—Districts 3 and 6, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Hotel 
Keenan, Fort Wayne, Ind.; sec., Dis- 
trict 3, Glenn Gleile, Garland Mills, 
Greensburg, Ind.; sec., District 6, Os- 
car Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich. 


March 21-22 — Pioneer Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Hotel Lassen, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., Wayne V. Parker, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., 430 E. 18th St., 
Wichita, Kansas. 


March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin Lodge, Belts- 
ville, Md.; chrm., Kenton L. Harris, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


March 28-29—District 18, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Marquis 
Hotel, Lethbridge, Alta.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


March 28-29—District 13, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Marquis 
Hotel, Lethbridge, Alta.; sec., Fred 
L. Marshall, Quaker Oats Co., Sas- 
katoon, Sask. 


March 28-29—Districts 1 and 2, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., District 1, Richard Magerkurth, 
C & G Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas; 
sec., District 2, George J. Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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April 

April 7-11-—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Dr. James W. Pence, Western Utili- 
zation Research Branch, USDA, Al- 
bany, Cal. 

April 8—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, annual allied assembly, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; 
sec., J. Kenneth Irish, Irish & Hagy, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

April 12-13—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Hall, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 15-16—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, bakers forum, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Clar- 
ence Brady, 510 E. Commercial St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 708 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 National 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; sec., Rondal M. Huff- 
man, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. 

April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

April 26—Utah Bakers Assn., Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City; sec., Bliss L. 
Bushman, 236 W. Fifth S., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

April 26-28 — Southwest Bakers 
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Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 18, Il. 

April 27-30—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., annual convention and 
exhibition, Plaza Hotel, New York; 
program chm., Alex Weber, Caravan 
Products Co., Passaic, NJ. 


May 


May 5-6—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; exec. 
sec., J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Pick-Nicollet Hetel, Minne- 
apolis; sec.. Donald 8S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec.. B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 12-15—Grain Elevator & Proc- 
essing Superintendents, annual con- 
vention, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Dean M. Clark, 
1120 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
4, Til. 

May 13-14—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, spring meeting, Thomas Jefferson 
Inn, Charlottesville, Va.; executive 
sec., Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

May 138-14—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

May 19-20—New York State Asso- 








Dr. Charles E. Calverley 


RESEARCH DIRECTOR—Dr. Char- 
les E. Calverley, formerly manager of 
products control for Lindsey-Robinson 
& Co., Roanoke, Va., has been ap- 
pointed director of research and nu- 
trition for the Beardstown (IIL) 
Mills Co. Prior to his employment 
with Lindsey-Robinson, Dr. Calverley 
was director of nutrition for Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. He 
succeeds Dr. C. M. Thompson who 
plans to establish a consultant service 
in Springfield, Tl. 
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ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 East 
Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 


May 19-20—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc., Hotel Sagamore, Lake 
George, N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 
East Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 


May 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers’ convention, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; program chrm., 
Charley Meyer, Jr., Meyer's Bakery, 
Little Rock, Ark.; sec., Art Spatz, 
2809 Kavanaugh, Little Rock, Ark. 


June 


June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 


June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Oarolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 


June 19-23—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fia.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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June 27 — Pacific Millers Assn., 
Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, 
Wash.; sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins 
Bidg., 11th and A Streets, Tacoma 2, 
Wash. 


July 


July 7-10 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cal.; 
executive sec., Robert M. Green, 139 
N. Ashland Ave., Palatine, UL 

July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 








Flour Mills of Americ: 


OFFICES @ KANSAS CITY, 


C7 








Hillow it Antica, faust | 


EXECUTIVE 


a 








Ince. 


MO. 
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| N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 





A 7 AMSTERDAM 


HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 

esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

St. Nicholas St. ABERDEEN 

26,28 High St.. KIRKCALDY 


Cable ‘Philip,”” Dundee 














26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


bean: & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 
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August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 12-18—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Il. 





DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 











GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.V. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 





Cable Address—Bortrite, London 
H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 


25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 38, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


October 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Ilotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 18-21 — New Jersey Bakers, 
Board of Trade, Atlantic City, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Ray d J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 





‘a 
SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 

COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Flourimport” 











EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle 
Mannheim /Germany, E2, 1-3 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 

Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 

Exporters of Flour 











Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 


FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Rotterdam 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 














Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” « 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: “Famed,” London 











Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM Cables: 
(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











Cable Address: “Dorrreacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS: _ 

Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 

Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 

Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








47-48 Damrak 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
ll be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 








New York 17, N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, StahIman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


January 


1959 


18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Jan. 
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Canada Exports 
Wheat to Australia 


WINNIPEG—For the first time on 
record Canadian wheat in commercial 
quantity was exported to Australia 
for human consumption. The total, 
410,000 bu., cleared in the week ended 
Feb. 13 when the aggregate exports 
of wheat and flour from Canada 
amounted to 5,560,000 bu. 

The latest aggregate included 704,- 
000 bu. in the form of flour com- 
pared with 365,000 bu. a week earlier. 
Flour cleared to International Wheat 
Agreement countries equivalent to 
235,000 and 97,000 bu., respectively, 
formed part of the above totals. 

Export clearances of wheat only to 
IWA destinations totaled 884,000 bu 
and were made up of 749,000 to Ja- 
pan; 74,000 to the Netherlands; 43,000 
to Germany and the remainder to 
Denmark. The overseas movement of 
class 2 wheat, including the shipment 
to Australia, totaled 3,972,000 bu. and 
half of this, or 1,976,000 bu., went to 
the U.K., while 974,000 bu. cleared to 
India; 435,000 to Japan; 73,000 to Bel- 
gium; 67,000 to the Netherlands, and 
the balance of 37,000 bu. to Rhodesia. + 
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E. J. Weigel 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—The appoint- 
ment of E. J. Weigel as general traffic 
manager of Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, has been announced 
by J. A. Mactier, company president. 
Mr. Weigel has been working as 
traffic manager of Alabama Flour 
Mills, Decatur, Ala. Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills is the parent company 
of Alabama Flour Mills. In the past 
he has been associated with Colorado 
Mill and Elevator Co., Commodity 
Credit Corp. and Dixie-Portland Flour 
Co. Mr. Weigel has been president of 
the Southeastern Millers Tariff Con- 
ference, is currently vice president of 
the North Alabama Traffic Club and 
Southeastern Shippers Advisory 
Board, Alabama Trucking Assn. He 
has attended Kansas State College 
and Drury College. 





FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

HARRISBURG, ILL.—Fire recent- 
ly destroyed the Williams Grain Ele- 
vator and all its contents at nearby 
Junction, Ill. T. Y. Williams, owner, 
estimated losses at about $40,000. He 
said he expects to rebuild. 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO> 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 











Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN"” 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: 


50 Wellington Street 


“Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow 














ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 
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LINK WITH THE PAST—One of the 
few remaining personal links with 
early frontier life in Iowa and Min- 
nesota was severed recently with the 
death of Roy A. Wykoff, Sr., descend- 
ant of a pioneer family whose mem- 
bers participated in such pursuits as 
flour milling, the grain and feed busi- 
ness, and Indian fighting. Mr. Wykoff 
was, according to his son, Roy A. 
Wykoff, Jr., the grandson of William 
Marshall Wykoff, who established the 
Nash-Wykoff Flouring Mills at what 
is now Lanesboro, Minn. 

William Marshall Wykoff and his 
brother, Cyrus Gates Wykoff, came to 
the Minnesota territory in 1955 from 
the Minnesota territory in 1855 from 
manufacturing firm at Hokah, Minn., 
and Cyrus became a clerk at the New 
Ulm Indian Reservation, later taking 
an active part in the Fort Ridgley 
uprising and massacre in 1862. The 
town of Wykoff, Minn., was named 
for Cyrus Gates Wykoff in 1871. 

In 1868 both brothers, in compan) 
with F. A. Lane and Jason C. Easton, 
established the Lanesboro (Minn.) 
Townsite Co. Mr. Easton was a pio- 
neer Minnesota grain and feed dealer, 
having established, according to the 
report, the first grain and feed ele- 
vator system in Minnesota. He is also 
reputed to have been the state's first 
millionaire 

William Marshall Wykoff moved 
his family to Marvin, Iowa (now 
Fonda, Iowa), in 1876, where Roy A 
Wykoff, Sr., was born in 1888. Roy 
A. Wykoff, Sr., lived at various times 
in Bettendorf, Keokuk and Daven- 
port, Iowa, and was, for a time, em- 
ployed by the U.S. Engineers Corps., 
Rock Island district. He was 69 at 
the time of his death. His son, Roy 
A. Wykoff, Jr., recently received a 
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personal letter of thanks from Or- 
ville L. Freeman, governor of Minne- 
sota, for sending the Minnesota Cen- 
tennial Commission an early snap- 
shot of Minnehaha Falls from his 
family’s collection 


WISTFUL WISH—J. C. Clarke, one 
of the few remaining oldtime millers 
in Lancaster county, Va., retired re- 
cently, but not without expressing a 
nostalgic hope that the days will come 
again when farmers carry their grain 
to the grist mill to be ground into 
flour. He also made the parting ob- 
servation that the womenfolk are get- 
ting away from home baking, and 
that whenever they do try their hand, 
the raw materials come right out of 
a can—or something similar—ready 
to be put into the oven. Mr. Clarke 
comes from a long line of millers on 
his father’s side of the family. He 
operated his own mill from 1920 until 
retirement, and also served as local 
postmaster for 32 years. 


NOT ON THE MENU 


After the ’taters and gravy and meat, 

Father would wangle his own private 
treat, 

A last slice of bread which he’d cut 
extra thick 

And sop in the gravy—a neat enough 
trick 

Which Mother’d pretend to deplore, 
though I’ve known 

Her to try it herself, in the kitchen 
alone. 

Yet Dad never felt he was really well 
fed 

Till he’d had his “dessert,” dish 
gravy and bread. 

Ethel Jacobson 





COTTON IN STYLE—These attractive young Albuquerque models presented 
a style show at the New Mexico Grain and Feed Dealers Assn. banquet at 
Santa Fe to show what can be done with cotton bags. The garments even 
included the “sack look,” shown at right. This presentation of uses was pro- 





vided by the National Cotton Council of America, Memphis, Tenn. 
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OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 

















Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE- cake flour 


COOKIE KING 


CRACKER KING 


GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 


_cracker sponge flour 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








re a a flour 



























RODNEY flours are bakery tested 
and bakery proved . . . not only in 
the sense that we constantly check 
our flour performance by baking 
tests, but also in the larger sense 
that the RODNEY quality reputa- 
tion has been earned by constant 
top performance in leading baker- 
ies over many, many years. When 
you buy RODNEY flours you are 
getting the finest. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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(Continued from page 10) 


Stock Market 








Fractions in Determining Cake Quality 


Doyle H. Donelson and Jack T. Wilson 
Soft Wheat Quality Laboratory Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Woo 


ster, Ohio 


Development of the Leavening System 


an Instant Bread Mix 

Jason Miller, Charles McWilliams and 
Samuel Matz, Quartermaster Food & 
Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces, Chicago, Ll 

Effect of Heat on Batters. Il. Photograph- 


ic Studies 
Eileen Brady and R. C A. Bradshaw 
Quaker Oats Co Barrington, Ill 


Wheat and Wheat Gluten 


Continuous Batter Process for Separating 
Gluten from Wheat Flour 
R. A. Anderson, V F. Pfeifer and E. B 
Lancaster Northern Utilization Re 
search and Development Division, USDA 
Peoria, Ill 


Vital Wheat Gluten by Drum Drying I 
Effect of Processing Variables 





Se Powe oe Pig rte and R 
\ Anders Northe Utilization Re 
search = Developt sont Division, USDA 
Peoria, Ill 
The Relatio ant Retween Water Penetra 
tion and Internal Cracking n Tempered 
Wheat Grains 
Gordon Grosh and Max Milne: Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas 
Treatment of Wheat Wit! lonizing Radi- 
ations. IV. Oxidative, Physical nd Bio 
chemical Changes 
Sing-Ping Lai K I Finne ind Max 
Milner, Kansas State College and Hard 
Ww nter Wheat (Quvuality Laboratory, 
Crops Research Division \ kK s., 
USDA, Manhattan, Kansas 
Grain Storage Studies ogre Identificat 
’ Ke then Sugars, Glycero ind Ino 
sitol on Wheat Stored t nder Nitrogen 
Robert L. Glass, University of Minne 


Minn 


St Paul 


General Cereal Science and Technology 











uality rol of ¢ I 
I Has hka, J. Thorn! 1 « Ww ne 
Pillsbury Mills, Ir Mint I finn 
I tion I ! Products x tive 
I erior by M t ‘ 
Oxidase 
I I I I I \ ur 
Tal ne Lab« rie tor NJ 
Chemical Leavening Agents, I. Performance 
Testing in Dough Media 
R. P. Langguth, J. R. Par A. R. Han 
dleman and R. E. Scherer Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, M 
Chemi ning Agents If A 3S ple 
Li rest for Measuring I 
Ra Sodiur Acid Py I 
Ye hline A. D. Gott, J ma Carlson 
and I W. Watson, Monsan Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo 


Chemical Leavening Agents. III A Simple 
Dissolution Test for Evaluating the De- 
layed Reaction of 
cium Phosphate 

N. C. Nielsen, J. F. Conn and ¢ F. Callis, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo 
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Anhydrous Monocal- 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
“GILLESPIE, 


CABLE ADDRESS, SYDNEY 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Feb. Feb 
a 14, 
—1i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 31% 25% 30% 
Allis-Chalmers . 36% 20% 26 25% 
Am. Cyanamid -. 48% 35% 41 40% 
A-D-M Co. .... 39% 28% 33 33% 
Ee 64% S5Ii% 62% 61% 
Cont. Baking Co. 33% 26% 32% 32% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 35% 28 354 35% 
._ & Jae 1682 145 1642 163 
Cream of Wheat 30% 26% 292 30% 
Dow Chemical . 68% 49 57% 55% 
Gen. Baking Co a 9 10 10% 
PU, GS vccaes 135 125 131% 132% 
Gen. Foods Corp 55 40 53% 53% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 69 56 644 64% 
Pfd. 5% 116% 100 114 
Merck & Co. . 442 29% 412 43% 
Pid. $4 : 128 105% 118 127 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 45% 35 45 45% 
Pfizer, Chas. . 652 42% 55% 58'r 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 49% 39% 47 47% 
Procter & Gamble 57% 44% 55% 56! 
Quaker Oats Co 40 33% 37% 37'2 
St. Regis Paper Co 48% 232 30% 30% 
Std. Brands, Inc 46\e 37% 454 44% 
Sterling Drug . 35% 252 32% 23% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 80 65'/2 80 
Un. Bisc. of Am 33% 252 33% 33% 
Victor Ch. Works 55% 40 52% 52% 
Ward Baking Co 16% %t% 13 12% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chaimers, $3.25 Pfd 95 98'/2 
American Bakeries Co 37% 37% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 80 82 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd 163 165 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. » 95 97 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.. $4 Pfd 92'/2 94'/2 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 140'/2 142 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 93' 95 
Un. Biscuit of Am., $4.50 Pfd 99 100 '/2 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 78/2 79/2 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 86'/2 88 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Feb. Feb 
7 14 
—i957-58— i958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 298 149'4 291 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 33% 23% 25% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Burry Biscuit Corp ‘ 4% 4's 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd 129 130 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc A 2% 3% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York 28 28% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, $5 Pfd 96 99 
Omar, Inc - Bly 
Wagner Bak ing Co 2 3 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 60'/ 65 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Jan. Feb 
31, 7 
—i957-58— 1958 i958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread : 3.50 2.50 2.75 
Pfd. B 55 47 47 
Can. Bakeries 5 a *5.50 
Can. Food Prod. . 3.50 2.50 2.50 
A cages ree 8'/4 7 7 7 
Pfd 50 35 38 38 
Catelli Food, A 32 19 29 
B sess 4! 34 4) 
Cons. Bakeries 8 5M 6'2 7 
Federal! Grain 33% 23 3! 31% 
Ptd 28% 25 25'2 
Gen. Bakeries 6.00 4.75 5.75 5.87'*% 
Int. Mig., Pfd. . 83 73 *6 
Lake of the Woods, 

Pf 12 122 125 126 
Maple Leaf Mig 8% 7 8 Ma 
Pfd 2 83 85 
McCabe Grain, A 26 24 24 
8 26 22% 23 23% 
Ogilvie Fiour — 25% 27 29'/ 
Pfd 165 120 130 125 
Std. Brands . 39 39 *40 
Toronto Elevs 20 16 17 i8 
United Grain, A 16% 5% 5% I5% 
Weston, G., A 27% 17%e 24% 24% 
B 28 17% 24% 24” 
Pfd. 442% 93'2 78 872 90 


*Less than board lot 
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OATS SHIPMENTS HALTED 

WINNIPEG-~-In order to conserve 
space in Canadian lakehead terminals 
for kinds and grades of grain re- 
quired to meet market demands, ele- 
vator companies have been advised 
by the Canadian Wheat Board that 
shipments of all grades of oats, except 


No. 2 C.W. oats and Extra No. 3 
C.W. oats are to be discontinued and 


orders calling for these grades have 
been suspended by the board until 
further notice. Also included is ship- 
ment of No. 1 feed barley. 
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FARM PRICE INDEX RISES 

OTTAWA The downward move- 
ment of Canada’s index of farm 
prices of agricultural products (1935- 





39 equalling 100), in evidence since 
last August, was reversed in Decem- 
ber when it rose to 224.9 from 219.7 
in November, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has reported. At this 
level it was one point below the De- 
cember, 1956, figure. The annual in- 
dex for 1957 stood at 226.2, down 
23% from the preceding year’s 2314 
Higher prices for certain grains, live- 


stock 
some 


and potatoes in 
than offset low- 
as compared with 


dairy products 
provinces more 
er prices for eggs 


November 





R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


CITATION—Theodore R. Sills, Chi- 
cago, left, receives a plaque in recog- 
nition of his silver anniversary as a 
national public relations consultant. 
Lloyd E. Skinner, Omaha, president 
of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn., made the presentation 
at the group’s recent annual conven- 
tion in Miami Beach, Fla. Mr. Sills, 
who has represented the NMMA for 
the past 11 years, started his own 
public relations company in Chicago 
in 1933. 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
8 Toronto Street 


! 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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Mitt at SASKATOON, Sask., CANADA 
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Sates OFFIce 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 


Cable Address: ““ForTGarry” Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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GUARANTEED BRANDS 
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THREE STARS 
STERLING 


PURITY GREAT WEST 


CANADA CREAM 
UNION 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
fe) te), Reema Lr. 


LAKURON 


CABLE ADDRESS 
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MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 






MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


~~ 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL COCES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 






































SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








CANADA’S 








MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








5.43, first clears $4.90, second clears 
$4.70. 

Salina: Demand was quiet most of 
the past week and prices closed 5¢ 
sack lower than the previous week. 
Shipping directions were fair. 

Hutchinson: Little business was 
done in either bakery or family flour 
lines. Prices declined 5¢ on both 
brands, and this provided little buy- 
ing stimulus. Most business was 
limited to p.d.s. Export inquiry re- 
sulted in meager transactions. Mills 
operated at a full five-day schedule 
and outlook for this week is for a 
similar operation. Quotations Feb. 14, 
basis Kansas City: Hard winter fam- 
ily short patent, cottons, enriched 
$6.30@6.40, bakers short patent, 
papers, $5.50@5.55, standard $5.40@ 
5.45. 

Ft. Worth: Dulliness continued in 
the flour market last week, with very 
little interest being shown by either 
buyers or sellers. A few odd-lots of 
export business were reported, but 
total sales probably were not over 
10% of capacity. Average running 
time was five days. Bakery flour was 
5¢ lower. Other prices were un- 
changed. Quotations Feb. 14, 100-lb. 
cottons: Extra high patent family $7 
@7.20, standard bakers, unenriched, 
$5.95@6.05, first clears, unenriched, 
$4.95@5, delivered Texas common 
points. 

Oklahoma City: Fairly good trad- 
ing occurred in family flour, but it 
was only fair in bakery. Prices closed 
unchanged on family and declined 6¢ 
on bakery. Quotations delivered Okla- 
homa points Feb. 14, carlots: Family 
short patent $7.10@7.30, standard 
$6.10@6.30, bakery unenriched short 
patent $6.02@6.12; 95% standard pa- 
tent $5.92@6.02, straight grade $5.87 
@5.97. Truck lots higher on all 
grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Little change from the 
previous week was noted in the flour 
milling situation during the period 


ending Feb. 17. Millers say the trade 
is about normal. Shipping directions 
are coming in at a fair pace. Actual 
commercial bookings amounted to 40 
to 45% of five-day milling capacity. 
Total trade, however, exceeded this 
figure, since a considerable amount of 
flour was committed for government 
purposes. This business usually is 
done on an exchange for grain basis, 
however, by a limited number of 
mills. 

Some spring wheat flour was sold 
in the area during the week, and 
some clears also were booked for 
nearby shipment. Soft wheat flour 
sales, mostly under 5,000 sacks for 
less than 30-day shipment, were made 
as replacement business. 

Quotations Feb. 17: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.90@6.45, standard $5.80@ 
6.35, clear $5.40@5.85; hard winter 
short $5.45@6.10, 95% patent $5.35@ 
6, clear $5.70; family flour $7.65; soft 
winter high ratio $7.35@7.70, soft 
winter short $6.35@6.50, standard 
$5.75@6.15, clear $5.35; cookie and 
cracker flour, papers $5.45. 

St. Louis: Cracker and cookie bak- 
ers entered the market last week for 
a modest amount of soft wheat flour 
for 30 to 60-day shipment. To get 
part of their trade covered, mills of- 
fered a concession of 5 to 10¢, but 
the total business uncovered was not 
impressive. A good portion of the soft 
wheat trade holds to the policy of 
buying only a few cars at a time 
when supplies are exhausted 

Hard wheat flour buyers have 
ample order backlogs and show only 
mild interest in replacement orders 
Midweek weakness in wheat futures 
added to buyers’ reluctance to add to 
bookings. 

There has been some slackening of 
domestic shipping directions, but 
most of the mills have some govern- 
ment orders to fall back on, and run- 
ning time will continue as usual on 
the 5 to 7-day normal schedule. Quo- 
tations Feb. 14, in 100-lb. cotton 
sacks: Family flour top patent $6.30, 
top hard $7.40, ordinary $5.90; in 100- 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 





delivery: 

Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
le oc omhic sith Ud a'e pase Fe eS  § Fe Pee | ... $7.70@7.80 
Spring top patent .......-......+++- t satbe.as —_ a nate / ‘¢ ‘ ‘ 
Spring high gluten ..........-.++++: cde sce. GarepOe? ses — meee 6.82@7.04 
eA eee eee es OS eh vg a ‘¢ .—- ...-@6.50 6.62@6.84 
OEE ET 5.80@6.35 5.97@6.07 ...@... @6.40 6.52@6.79 
Spring straight ........-..++e.eeees aad eats ae eat oe : = aN @4.74 
TS rere 5.40@5.85 5.27@5.47.... on -@6.25 5.82@6.02 
Hard winter family ............++++ ..-@7. ...@... 6.60@7.30 5.90@7.40 ‘ 

Hard winter short .............5605- ..--@... 5.59@5.64 . t+ 90 6.19@6.69 
Hard winter standard .............. me --» 5.49@5.54 ...@5.70 6.04@6.59 
Hard winter first clear .. ; ate ... 4.50@4.70 ..@5.05 @5.74 
Soft winter short patent ... ee > ep .-@... 7.78@8.02 
Soft winter standard ...... a <2 ‘¢ ae ona ep ...@... 6.85@7.32 
Soft winter straight ...............- dae eee se ¢ ae ..-@5.80 6.09@6.27 
Soft winter first clear .............. ei wey ‘Ss 50 5.16@5.52 
i SE: -¢ ds wowsev oes oevealws Be ‘oe. ...@ -@5.48 5.96@6.14 
SR, ME Cina danasossoeceoers . .-@4.40 -@ @4.74 5.21@5.39 
SG ME anctssdegnepeewansens .-@5.75 .@ es Bee 
hila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 

Ee ere ae ee er —_ rae Soest Bue. re eS 
Spring high gluten oes ¢ : $, 1S 7.07@7.17_ . ‘¢ ... 6.65@6.85 
Spring short ..... ae ¢ : +H} rth veld 6.59@6.79 6.55@6.75 
Dinas eh iep whepase o> ; 6.85 6.77@6.87 6.49@6.69 6.35@6.55 
SS OO ea a .65@6.75 6.21@6.32 i$ ... §.80@6.15 
Fe EE OE. odes dvs cccxeeoess : +97 re} +e} 6.41@6.48 5.85@6.05 
Hard winter standard .............. . M ; 6.40 6.42@6.52 6.26@6.33 5.70@5.85 
Hard winter first clear awe ee — ee “i Se -@ . 5.05@5.30 
Soft winter short patent ........... we i oa ee co Te -@ 5.75@6.10 
See We SPUN Kiscwcscoceevsse 5.90@6.25 . ..« 5.92@6.27 @ 5.35@5.65 
Soft winter first clear .............. Bae 6. a ais sii “yy ...@ 4.70@5.15 
Ss “gles Scemeget 5.95@6.20 5.95@6.05... .-» 5.79@5.84 CS 

4 EARS aaa = “ae nie ea 5.04@5.09 ..@ 

DMN GIN Ses vide vesacsac.e 6.57@6.67 ... : . @6.36 ‘@ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
er ea a Per Spring top patent ...... $5.85@6.10 $5.80@6.20 
DE -Cdleeenecadued obapwess — oe ON ge ORS See ee 4.80@5.10 4.55@4.80 
ST ay ae ® Winter exports? ...... ..-@4.20 a kis 


*100-ib. papers. +100-Ib. oper cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 


and British Columbia boundary. 


akery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 
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lb. paper sacks: Bakery flour cake 
$7.30, pastry $5.35, soft straight $5.80, 
clears $5.50; hard winter short patent 
$5.90, standard $5.70, clears $5.05; 
spring wheat short patent $6.50, 
standard $6.40, clears $6.25. 


East 

Boston: Trading was extremely 
slow in the local market last week. 
Price variations were limited and 
tended to reflect the marked trade 
disinterest in flour. 

The only price change in springs 
was a 10¢ dip in first clears on the 
high side of the quotation. Hard win- 
ters declined 5¢, yielding most of the 
advance recorded in the preceding 
week. Soft wheat flours were un- 
changed. 

Most buyers were only contracting 
for immediate or nearby require- 
ments, and then only after the mar- 
ket was thoroughly explored for dis- 
tress offerings. Balances were re- 
ported to be heavy on the hard wheat 
flours. But on other grades they were 
generally believed to be extremely 
limited. Also contributing to the gen- 
eral market disinterest is the con- 
tinued report of declining consumer 
buying attributed to reduced incomes 
as many plants in New England are 
experiencing layoffs. 

Quotations Feb. 15: Spring snort 
patents $6.87@6.97, standard $6.77@ 
6.87, high gluten $7.07@7.17, first 
clears $6.21@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.57@6.67, standard $6.42G 
6.52; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.84@ 
7.30; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.92@6.27; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.92@7.97; family $7.82 

Buffalo: Apathy again ruled the 
flour market last week, with one 
spokesman saying consumers are not 
buying a pound of flour and that they 
think the country is in a depression 
and prices are going to fall out of 
bed. He added that there are several 
factors augering for higher price 
levels despite the current economic 
gloom. Among these are the farm 
bloc proposal in Congress to freeze 
1958 support prices at 1957 levels. If 
the measure should pass Congress it 
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would automatically give farmers an 
increase of 22¢ bu. on their wheat, 
Strengthening futures prices. 

Other bullish factors are the gov- 
ernment’s plan to push exports, which 
is likely to cause shortages, espe- 
cially in soft wheat, and the sub- 
stantial amount of wheat rumored to 
have been put under loan by farmers 
in the last two weeks of January. 
These things spell out a _ definite 
squeeze on available supplies right up 
to new crop time. 

Spring wheat flour edged 1¢ lower 
during the week. Kansas was off 5¢ 
and clears were unchanged, with 
tightness in the high proteins. Cake 
flour was unchanged and pastry was 
down 5¢. 

Export activity was above a week 
earlier and the amount authorized 
for purchase gave a better tone to 
the market. Pakistan, Turkey, India, 
Korea, Japan, Yugoslavia and Guate- 
mala figured prominently in the 
larger deals. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were a 
little scarce and he added that the 
trade is beating the bushes in orde: 
to keep mills running. 

Valentine Day promotions helped 
to swell local retail bakery 
volume last week. 

Flour mills here stepped up their 
running time and output was above a 
week ago and a year ago. Three mills 
put in a full 7-day week; one worked 
5%g days and the remaining two mills 
5 days. 

Quotations Feb. 14: Spring family 
$7.70@7.80, high gluten $6.28@7.04, 
short $6.62@6.84, standard $6.52@ 
6.79, straight $6.74, first clear $5.82@ 
6.02; hard winter short $6.19@6.69, 
standard $6.04@6.59, first clear $5.74; 
soft winter short patent $7.78@8.02, 
standard $6.85@7.32, straight $6.09@ 
6.27, first clear $5.16@5.52 

New York: The local market con- 
tinued very slow, with most bakers 
and jobbers in a comfortable supply 
position for hard winter bakery 
flours. 

Inquiry for other flours also con- 
tinued on the slow side, with many 


sales 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks 


f.o.b. at indicated points 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 








Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $38.50@39.50 $ 33.50 $42.00@43.00 $ @49.50 §$ @50.50 e e 4 
Standard midds. . 38.50@39.50 32.00@33.00 @42.00 @50.50 @51.50 AE s bre b aa 
Flour midds ; 41.00@42.00 37.00@38.00 @ @ @ 
Red dog 43.50@44.50 39.00@39.50 46.50@47.00 @52.00 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $33.00@33.75 $38.50@39.00 $40.50@41.50 $44.50@45.75 $ 
Shorts i 34.25@35.00 39.50@40.00 41.50@42.50  45.25@46.75 
Mill run @ @ @ @41 .00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $50.00@52.00 $53.00@54.00 $55.00@56.00 
Winnipeg 35.00@38.00 37.00@41 .00 42.00@43.00 
pe -. 
r a 





QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


MAIN TAINED 


SINCE 1887 


ake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


“HASTINGS” 


Cable Address 


Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








e 











30 





‘Gooch’s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY¥ 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


rasKa 
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buyers admittedly allowing balances 
to run very low before considering 
any replacements. 

Directions on semolina and family 
flour were fairly good, but buying 
was not very active. Movement of 
soft wheat and rye flour was report- 
ed by some mills as quite slow. 

The export situation was described 
as “very quiet.” 

Quotations Feb. 14: Spring short 
$6.92 @7.02, standard $6.82 @6.92, high 
gluten $7.12@7.22, clears $6.10@6.30; 
hard winter short $6.57@6.67, stand- 
ard $6.42@6.52; Pacific soft wheat 





**Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief” 











Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


*‘Diamond D”’ 
**Wheats Best”’ 

















GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS 








VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 








FLAX 


DULUTH 








FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 





Established 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears’ 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 

428 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 


in 1912 


MISSOURI 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 











To insure uniformity 


To improve bakeshop performance 





You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


To increase absorption | 


° Or get a better value 


e Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








| 





flour $6.82@7.28; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.90@6.25, high ratio $6.90 
@7.90; family $7.80. 

Philadelphia: With the economic 
picture clouded by reports of greater 
unemployment, a goodly share of it 
in this area, bakers and jobbers had 
an additional factor to consider in 
planning flour purchases last week. 
Dealings drifted quietly while deci- 
sions were being weighed, and the 
only turnover appeared to be concen- 
trated in the hand-to-mouth dealings 
of those whose positions had _ indi- 
cated short-term coverage. 

Cost remained a prime considera- 
tion, and there were times when it 
appeared that weakness in grain 
would lead to some downward revi- 
sion. But a subsequent rally in wheat 
wiped out earlier setbacks and left 
flour prices unchanged to 5¢ sack 
above those of the previous week, 
with all springs on the up-side. Mean- 
while, production schedules were be- 
ing maintained, with demand for 
baked foods off slightly. 

Quotations Feb. 14, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.05 
@7.15, short patent $6.85@6.95, 
standard $6.75 @6.85, first clear $6.65 
@6.75; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@650, standard $630@6.40; soft 
winter nearby $5.50@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: Buying of flour was 
very small in city and tri-state areas. 
The majority of local offices of flour 
mills made no sales all week. Bakers 


continued to complain of carrying 
charges on flour on commitments 


made during the late summer and 
fall A little spring, clears and high 
glutens were sold in hand-to-mouth 
volume as fill-ins. Prompt delivery or 
commitments of 30 to 60 days are 
the rule. Family flour of one advert- 
ised brand sold well last week, but 
other advertised and unadvertised 
brands were very slow moving. Direc- 
tions on all patents are fair to fairly 
good. 

Quotations Feb. 14, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis: Hard Kansas standard pa- 
tent $6.26@6 33, medium $6.31@6.38, 
short $6.41@6.48; spring standard pa- 
tent $6.49@6.69, medium $6.54 @6.74, 
short $6.59@6.79, first clear $5.95@ 
6.26, high gluten $6.79@6.99; advert- 
ised family patents $7.70, unadvert- 
ised $6.76@7.08; pastry and cake 
flours $5.54@7.69. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales continued 
at a very slow pace during the past 
week, which is to be expected at this 
season of the year. But the fact that 
most of the trade is pretty well cov- 
ered over the first quarter of the new 
year did nothing to strengthen the 
demand. Hard winters and spring 
wheat flour are well contracted for, 
and any passing business is for im- 
mediate needs and some replacement, 
mostly on a p.d.s. basis. 

Most of the passing interest is on 
suft wheat flour, since this trade is 
not so well covered. There is no 
great volume of buying as prices are 
higher than those at which the crack- 
er and cookie bakers want to con- 
tract. 

Shipping directions are good. 
Stocks on hand are well maintained 
and generally augmented against the 
coming holiday season. 

Export flour business received in- 
creased attention over the past week, 
with Norway and The Netherlands 
interested in purchasing additional 
amounts. Business to The Americas 
was slow, with the exception of Vene- 
zuela purchasing to the limit of 
licenses, and limited amounts being 
worked to the Middle East. 

Quotations Feb. 14, in carlots, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: 
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Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.85 @6 05, standard $5.70@5.85, first 
clear $5 05@5.30; spring wheat short 
patent $6.55@6.75, standard $6.35@ 
6.55, first clear $5.80@6.15, high 
gluten $6.65@6.85; soft wheat short 
patent $5.75@6.10, straight $5.35@ 
5.65, first clear $4.70@5.15, high ratio 
cake $6.25@665; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.15 @7.45, pastry $6.35@6.65 


Pacific Coast 

Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour 
mills reported a dip of around 10% 
in last week's grind. A large govern- 
ment exchange order is expected in 
the near future and local millers are 
hoping part of it will be placed with 
them. There was an unconfirmed U.S. 
Army Quartermaster order of 3.5 
million pounds of flour 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A government 
purchasing agency has called for 
tenders on 707 long tons of flour for 
shipment during March. Tenders close 
Tuesday, Feb. 18. So far the govern- 
ment has not requested tenders on 
the relief flour for the UNRWA, or 
for Ceylon, but these should be forth- 
coming in the near future and will be 
very welcome, as mills are looking 
anxiously for the business 

Business is steady in the domestic 
market, with prices unchanged. 

Quotations Feb. 15: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada, $5.85@ 
6.10 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars with 15¢ added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $4.80@ 
5.10 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

There is little interest in winter 
wheat flour in either the domestic or 
export markets. Quotations Feb. 15: 
$4.20, 100 lb. in export cottons, f.a.s 
Halifax. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat 
are ample to meet requirements, with 
prices unchanged. Quotations Feb. 15: 
$1.52 @1.54 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Increased supplies of 
Canadian flour moved into export 
channels for the week ended Feb. 13 
with the total amounting to 306,100 
sacks. The previous week's figure was 
155,300 sacks. The movement to In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries, included in the above totals, 
was 102,200 and 38,800 sacks, re- 
spectively. While mills report no ap- 
preciable increase in the output of 
flour for export, they indicate inter- 
est is developing. Domestic demand 
generally is good and, with mills op- 
erating short of a full week, there is 
no build-up of stocks. Prices remain 
unchanged. Quotations Feb. 15: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100’s, $5.80@ 
6.20; second patents, cottons, $5.55@ 
5.95; second patents to bakers, paper 
100’s, $4.55 @ 4.80. All prices cash car- 
lots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The rye markets were 
soft early in the week but rallied 
later to end the period steady to 
slightly stronger. Futures closed the 
week 214¢ higher than at the begin- 
ning, mainly reflecting the attention 
on price-freeze legislation in Con- 
gress and sympathy with other com- 
modity markets. The cash basis was 
firm all week. Rye flour was un- 
changed. Prices were strong, also, in 
anticipation of freight rate increases 
which went into effect Feb. 15. Quo- 
tations Feb. 14: White $5.15, medium 
$495, dark $4.40. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices advanced 
in the central states during the week 
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ending Feb. 17, but were 
ignored by the buying trade. Most 
prospects are well booked for im- 
mediate needs. Quotations Feb. 14: 
White patent $5.47@5.50, medium 
$5.27 @5.30, dark $4.72@4.75. 
Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
week. There was little or no activity 
in the market. Consumers are sitting 


largely 


tight because they think prices are 
too high. Quotations Feb. 14: White 
$5.96 @ 6.14, medium $5.76@ 5.94, dark 


$5.21 @5.39. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
proved a dull affair last week. Hand- 
to-mouth dealings were the rule, with 
supplies ample. The Feb. 14 quota- 
tion on rye white of $5.95@6.05 was 
a 5¢ sack increase over the previous 
week 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in roll- 
ed oats and oatmeal is normal for the 
time of year, and prices are firm 
Quotations Feb. 15: Rolled oats in 80- 
Ib. cottons, $5.55, oatmeal in 100's 

fob. Toronto- 


cottons, $6.85, 


Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonally Stocks 
are moderate and prices unchanged 
Quotations Feb. 15: Rolled oats in 80- 
Ib. sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100- 
lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three 
prairie provinces. All prices cash car- 
lots 


good 





MILLFEED 


(Continued fr: pag 8) 





50¢ higher on 
shorts com- 


Texas common points; 
bran and $1 lower on 
pared with one week previous 
Oklahoma City: Millfeeds  im- 
proved in demand and prices closed 
higher than the previous week. Quo- 
tations Feb. 14, straight cars: Bran 
$36 @37, millrun $36.50 @37.50, shorts 
$37@38. Mixed or pool higher 
on all 


cars 
classes 

Chicago: A little better trade in 
millfeeds was reported in the central 
during the week ending Feb. 
17. Prices stiffened somewhat as the 
cold wave over the Midwest put a 
strain on immediately available sup- 
plies. Quotations Feb. 14: Bran $38.50 
39.50, standard midds. $3850@ 
39.50, flour midds. $41@42, red dog 


$43.50 @ 44.50. 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 


States 














YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 
LA GRANGE MILLS 











"For SUPER Results 






RED WING, MINNESOTA 
Y25/ USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 











. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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St. Louis: With the help of a work- 
able shipping basis to the East, area 
mills were able to place all of their 
millfeed production for the week. The 
eastern demand for bran was heavy 
most of the week, some business be- 
ing booked at an differential, 
with more at a 50¢ discount. Business 
slowed when the basis widened to $1 
and recovered at week-end with a re- 
turn to the 50¢ spread 


even 


Shorts and middlings’ demand from 
the local and central states trade was 
just equal to the supply. The better 
outlet for formula feeds acted to hold 
feed mills in the market in the face 
of slightly weakening prices. Sacked 
supplies moved readily to the jobber 
and dealer trade, influenced by the 
continued cold in the area. Quota- 
tions Feb. 14: Sacked bran $38.50@G 
39, shorts $39.50@40; bulk bran $33 
@33.50, shorts $36@36.50, middlings 
$35 @ 35.50. 


Boston; The local millfeed market 
held on an even keel last week with 
values unchanged. Dealers reported 
that trading activity was extremely 
limited with the market still sensi- 
tive to any direct action on either 


the buying or selling side. Supplies 


and demand were described as light 
Quotations Feb 15 Bran $50.50, 
middlings $51.50 

Buffalo: Bran continued in better 
demand than middings last week 
3ran’s shipping position was tight 
Supplies of middlings were more 


availab'e. Mixers have had a pick up 
in running time and the country 
trade is doing well, especially in bran 
Running time averaged about 6 days 
Bran and middlings ended 50¢ higher 


Paradoxically red dog was very 
tight but prices were off 50¢. Quo- 
tations Feb 14 Bran $42043 
standard midds. $42, red dog $46.50 
@47. The bulk differential on bran 
widened from $4.50 to $5, but midd- 
lings held at $4.50 

Philadelphia: A slight acceleration 
in demand for millfeed manifested 


itself in the local market last week, 
but reports indicated that supplies 
were ample Prices Feb 14 were 
unchanged from the previous week 
Bran $49.50, standard midds. $50.50, 
red dog $52 


New Orleans: Demand for millfeed 
was only slightly better over the past 
week, with prices remaining fairly 
steady and fluctuating only 50 to 75¢ 
Mills are not pressing for business at 
present price levels and on present 
running time. Mixers and jobbers are 
not too well covered through Febru- 
ary since the colder weather in the 
south has expanded feeding activity. 
Quotations Feb. 14: Bran $4450@ 
45.75; shorts $45.25 @ 46.75 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 


millfeed is fair and supplies are 
ample. Quotations Feb. 15: Bran 
$50@52, shorts $55@54, middlings 
$55@56, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Tor- 
onto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Eastern’ interest in 


western millfeeds continues to im- 
prove slowly but steadily, with in- 
creased supplies being shipped in that 


direction. So far there is no indica- 
tion of any interest from the New 
Eng and states. Demand from that 


frequently appears at this 
time of year. Sales in the three 
prairie provinces are small. Stocks 
are only moderate and, in some areas 
of the West, bran and shorts have 
firmed $1 ton. Quotations Feb. 15: 
Bran f 0.b. mills $35@38 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $37@41; 
middlings $42@43. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 


quarte! 
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GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
















































kockye  “BLODGETT’S” RYE 


‘OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Fumily 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 


Inc., Janesville, 


Since 1848 


Wisconsin 






















KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 


























BUY and SELL through WANT ADS The Northwestern Miller 
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STRISIK CO. 


Mill Agents 


S. R. 


Fi ur 





26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Cerporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


New York, N. Y. 











25 Broad Street 





















NAtiona! 2-3344—2-3345 

E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 

~ FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 


6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


E. J. BURKE 

















KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 

















-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 























JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 


NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S.A 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 












WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
FOREIGN ‘ FLOUR DOMESTIC 


10 Wilford Building 
sS3rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 











Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 



























MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don't miss 
a single important issue . . . and 
help us make the correction as 
quickly as possible by giving 


us your old address too. 





Che Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Joins Firm. the Evans Grain Co., Salina, Kansas, has announced 
that Patrick O‘Connor has joined the organization and will be associated 
with the country elevator and grain merchandising de- 
partments. The announcement was made by S. Dean 
Evans, Sr., a partner in the firm. The company operates 
elevators in Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado. Mr. O'Connor 
is 27 vears old and a native born Kansas. He attended pub- 
Blaine, Kansas, and after graduating from 
high school attended Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
receiving his science degree in agricultural 
administration in January, 1955. He later completed one 
semester in post-graduate work at K-State in agricultural 
economics. Mr. O’Connor is the son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
O’Connor, Frankfort, Kansas. Before joining Evans, he 
was associated with Morrison Grain, Inc., Salina, Kansas, 
in its traffic and sales department 











lic school at 


bachelor of 





Patrick O'Connor 


YY ’ rs = 
KC Board Visitor. & recent visitor of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade was Ba Toku from Rangoon, Burma. An assistant to the minister 
of agriculture in that country, he is visiting various U.S. grain exchanges 
under a United Nations program 


Merchandising Manager. General Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced that J. D. Anderson has been named merchandising manager of 
millfeeds at its Minneapolis plant. Mr. Anderson replaces E. B. Cunningham, 
who has transferred to a flour sales assignment. The announcement of Mr. 
Anderson’s appointment was made by John Branston, manager of millfeed 
sales at the company. Eventually, the new appointee will assist Mr. Branston 
in the management of by-product sales of all GMI food plants east of the 
Rockies. Mr. Anderson, a South Dakota native and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, has been with GMI five years in accounting and credit 
management positions. 


Manager Named. Richardson Scale Co. has 
announced the opening of a new district office at 
Boylston Center, Mass., and the appointment of Joseph 
Vogel as new district manager. Established to give better 
service and engineering representation in the New England 
area, the announcement said, the new office is located on 
Sewall St., Boylston Center, Mass. Before assuming his 
duties as district manager, Mr. Vogel spent one year in 
Richardson's sales engineering department. Prior to this 
he received training in materials handling and the appli- 
cation of automatic weighing in various industries in the 
service department. 


sales 





Joseph Vogel 


_” 
At Conferenee. The treasurer of the Millers National Federation, 
Hill Clark, attended a conference at Albany, N.Y., concerning variations in 
flour package weights. 


vm ‘2 @« 
MNF Visitor. 4 visitor at the Chicago offices of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation was B. J. Rothwell, II, Bay State Milling Co., Boston, Mass. 


Retirement. International Milling Co. has announced the retire- 
ment of Julio Valdes, export manager of its Midland flour division. Mr. Valdes 
has a combined service of over 34 years with Midland Flour Milling Co. and 
International. Upon graduation from the University of Kansas in 1923 he 
went to work for Midland and became export sales manager of the company 
in 1944. He came to International in 1948 when Midland was purchased and 
continued his position as export sales manager in the company’s Kansas City 
office. In 1956 he moved to Minneapolis as export manager of the Midland 
division. 


= 
Recovering. The director of sales for Acme Flour Mills, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, Virgil Artman, is in Mayo hospital, Rochester, Minn., recovering 
from a recent operation. 


Appointment Accepted. The New York chapter of the 
American Red Cross has announced that David M. Levitt, president of the 
Doughnut Corporation of America, has accepted an appointment as chairman 
of the bakers and bakers supplies division of the chapter’s 1958 campaign. 


Spillers’ Changes. After a service covering 45 years, Rex Ver- 
non has retired as general manager of the southeast area office of Spillers, 
Ltd., the British flour milling firm. He is a brother of Wilfred D. Vernon, 
chairman of the company. Succeeding Mr. Vernon is Michael Vernon, son of 
the chairman. 


Honorary Chairman. Tre honorary chairman of the Cancer 
Memorial Crusade in Los Angeles in April will be Paul Helms, Jr., Helms 
Bakeries, Inc. 
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An outstanding value 
where an intermediate 
patent fits the picture 





SINCE 


‘MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


1879 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 




























Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 




















Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Chicago «+ New York + Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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American Ace 


A superior bread 


flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








ie Se FOR 
SOYBEAN, O1 MEAL 


i eters MILLS, INC. 


3-028] 





St. Joseph, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln a 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





Super Chie| 


High Protein Flour 


sina S MILLING CO. 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND ,U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT into THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & La Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: (G 1387 





EXPORTS 


(Continued from page 3) 





CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 6) 








non-commercial flour markets and 
represents an increase in total world 
shipments of flour. 

Among the principal gains in U‘S. 
flour shipments during 1957, as indi- 
cated in the table on this page, were 
those in Central America, the Carib- 
bean area, the Philippines, Japan, 
West Africa and parts of Europe. On 
the other hand, declines were indi- 
cated in Indonesia and Indochina 
where recent trade has been largely 
dependent upon special government 
programs. It is significant, MNF 
states, that the share of U.S. flour 
exports associated with special gov- 
ernment programs has been much 
less than for wheat. Comparative ex- 
ports in the July-December period of 
last year show a decline for wheat 
from 216.3 million bushels to 157 mil- 
lion while flour exports increased 
from 31.5 to 35.7 million bushels, 
wheat equivalent. 


Future Outlook 

Can this ever-increasing volume of 
export business be maintained? This 
question is being asked by traders 
who see saturation point being reach- 
ed. Writing in The Miller on Dec. 31, 
Gordon P. Boals, director, export pro- 
grams of MNF, stated: “With flour 
exports at this current relatively high 
level, it will be increasingly difficult 
to continue to set new volume records 
each year. However, if world trade in 
flour continues high or expands fur- 
ther and U.S. flour is competitively 
priced and made available for foreign 
relief, 1958 could establish a new rec- 
ord. Even at the current level or 
somewhere between the shipments in 
1956 and 1957, exports in 1958 can 
also be regarded as continuing very 
active under present world condi- 
tions for wheat and flour and com- 
pared with exports of other recent 
years.” 

ee se 


Australian Wheat, 


Flour Exports 
Will Dip 

MELBOURNE—W heat and flour 
exports from Australia’s 1957-58 crop 
are expected to be less than half the 
total moved into overseas outlets 
from the 1956-57 crop. 

Figures revealed by Sir John Teas- 
dale, chairman of the Australian 
Wheat Board, show estimated exports 
at 48,097,000 bu. More than 100 mil- 
lion bushels were exported from the 
1956-57 crop. However, Australian 
millers assert that they will have 
enough flour available to fulfill orders 
for their Near Eastern markets in 
1958. Their only fear is that the 
heavily subsidized competition by 
such countries as France and Italy 
will price them out of their historical 
markets. 

The wheat board has estimated the 
crop at 78,750,000 bu. With 38,347,000 
bu. carried over from the previous 
crop, supplies of Australian wheat 
available for marketing should total 
117,097,000 bu. The government has 
agreed to the importation of 1.5 mil- 
lion bushels from Canada to bolster 
the availability. It has been estimated 
that the domestic requirement will be 
in the region of 59 million bushels, 
plus a carryover of 11.5 million. 
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TO BUILD ELEVATOR 


NEWTON, KANSAS — The Cross- 
roads Cooperative Assn. will erect a 
342,000 bu. grain elevator near here. 





enough riboflavin. Seventeen per cent 
of diets are short on thiamine, 16% 
on vitamin A, 10% on iron, 8% on 
protein and 7% on niacin. 

The conference will bring together 
leaders in education, industry, nutri- 
tion, labor, medicine, family living and 
other fields tc review these and other 
findings about the nation’s eating 
habits and focus attention on areas 
for improvement. The conference is 
sponsored by major food industry and 
farm groups as a public service. 

Concurrent with the conference, 
meetings at the local level are being 
set up throughout the nation, accord- 
ing to Mr. Shuman. Women's clubs, 
schools, service organizations, parent- 
teacher associations, medical societies 
and many other groups are planning 
programs keyed to the conference 
theme, “Food Comes First,” he said. 

President to Appear 

President Eisenhower is scheduled 
to open the conference at a “Land of 
Plenty” breakfast. Among the speak- 
ers will be Ezra Taft Benson, Secre- 


tary of Agriculture; Dr. Margaret 
Mead, noted anthropologist; Dr. 
David Allman, president of the 


American Medical Assn.; Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Stare, school of public health 
at Harvard University; Elmo Roper, 
marketing consultant; Dr. Herrell 
DeGraff, Babcock professor of food 
economics at Cornell University, and 
Dr. James H. Hilton, president of 
Iowa State College. 

“Colleges, universities, research 
foundations, the food industry and 
many other organizations have de- 
veloped, and are developing, a wealth 
of information on nutrition and bal- 
anced diets,” said Mr. Shuman. “The 
nation’s press does a good job in get- 
ting out this information. 

“We still need, however, a continu- 
ing drive to get the facts of food 
and of nutrition to the attention of 
the nation’s families. The conference, 
we hope, will awaken wider interest 
in and concern about diet.” 
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Advertisements in this department are 
lj¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be aceepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimam., Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
eash with order 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales mag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo 

SITUATIONS WANTED 
Neen ee mmm v emer cet a nam 








MAINTENANCE SUPERINTENDENT, EX 
perience with all flour and feed mill equip 
installation and maintenance 
millwrights and other 
desires similar position Formerly 
chief engineer; operated own 
business for installation and repair in 
flour and feed mills, elevators. Details on 
Address Ad No. 3496, The North 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 


ment its 


employed as 


request 
western Miller, 





Ezra Benson to Speak 


At Minneapolis Forum 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, will 
speak at the 1958 Minneapolis Farm 
Forum, March 3-4, 1958, Radisson 
Hotel. 

Donald C. Dayton, chairman of the 
forum, said the secretary’s speech on 
“Redirecting the Farm Program,” 
coming after Congress has been in 
session for two months, should have a 
national impact on the farm situa- 
tion, especially in the Upper Mid- 
west. 





Wholly 
Country or crea U.S. Other 
cwt. cwt. 

Canada a ins 81,479 605 
ED rie bo Gans wie ores 4,184 wee 
Guatemala ine 380,716 750 
British Honduras 103,732 
LS eae 359,658 
Honduras 162,359 597 
Nicaragua 239,673 
yO eee 361,298 
Panama Republic 338. 037 
Canal Zone 47,956 
| Ee es 9794 
Bahamas ....... 2,444 
Cuba . 1,945,013 re 
Jamaica ih bancens ie 894,734 12,896 
 sieiln wes idineode : 664,325 ae 
Dom. Republic ........ 324,86! 
Leeward & Windward Is. 54312 
Ree 101,077 
Trinidad & Tobago -. 511,224 
ees 160,059 
_ aaa 163,73 
OO 2,430,894 11,825 
British Guiana ........ 470,34 viele 
is oe ae a 88,528 
a csdinkd icttinw oc Riis 217,241 
| al ae es 463,353 
Sree 63,170 
DE scosevesdes ch aeed 440,962 
ES ccwacbccunew | 
SEE cateedees saves 2,205 
PD cekbdvalonesect 115,143 
DD GOiarcancktecet 31,390 
OO ERP aa ee vs 405,189 
DEE <nccevetsdeess 13,179 
US. tank sews gindemeee 877,257 
Netherlands ........... 1,628,928 
Belgium & Luxembourg. . 9.411 
ine adhe o> eee 13,410 
West Germany ........ 47,092 
PE * ighoenedtooon 55,354 
gear elaegaae 317.995 
ie EGA ae eS 6,740 
On iwkcuedenes< 21,6380 
ED wid 6.9 Gakik Gata 13,304 asl 
eae eee 3,562 ase' 
NT Ee ae 596,310 22,274 





UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR 


Calendar Year 1957 


*July-December. Breakdown of sample figure by country of destination for this period 
not yet available. 
Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation. From official U.S. sources. 





Wholly 
Country or area U.S. Other 
cw. cwt. 
Iran .. ‘ 7,247 
Israel 222,262 
Kuwait cae 120,931 
Saudi Arabia 1,160,678 
Arabian Penin. Sts : 17,045 
Bahrein ... ‘ 83,036 
pentan 669 
India ... 20,663 
Pakistan sie teaioran 704 
Thailand ; 24,828 
Indochina 679,319 
British Malaya . 61,442 
Indonesia 508 549 
Philippines 3,312,048 
Macao . ae 2,790 
Portuguese Asia . 3,971 
Korea ‘ 450,409 
Pe CE: aveedeenus 94,882 
Taiwan ..... re 2,620 
Iraq ind 0.5009 be bine 423 
Trust. Terr. of Pac. Is.. 14,217 1,200 
CED occhattcstncsace 1,154,110 
Nansei & ange Ti Vee 33,404 
SOPEOR occ cee “or 6! 
: - nae Seen og © . 430,747 
French Pacific Is. ... $82 
French Morocco 7,993 
nr wiukedusvaces<s 43,007 
OT Ee 3,198 
Cameroons .......... 4 205 
French W. Africa ...... 771 
Ghana (Gold Coast) 774,807 2,000 
ED csteusitndteses , 875,844 
British W. Africa ..... 144.485 
Madeira Islands ... 30,506 
ee ee 160,710 
West Port. Africa ..... 7,445 
ON Pree Poke 22,547 
Belgian Congo ..... 616,947 
French Somaliland jan 15.246 
British E. Africa .. ; 2,850 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland ' 232 
 <vewratedeneee o 2,175 b 
i - sicdinaerecamites 44,679 500 
MEE Géienes pee bees 26,430,936 52,647 
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T. A. Dillon 


RETIRES — The retirement of 
Thomas A. Dillon, vice president of 
bakery operations of Ekco Products 
Co. and president of the firm’s Ekco 
Engineering Co. division, has been 
announced by Arthur Keating, Ekco 
chairman. Long a _ personable and 
popular figure in bakery circles from 
coast to coast, Mr. Dillon has been 
with Ekco in various sales and exec- 
utive capacities for practically his 
entire business life. He joined the 
company shortly after World War I 
as a salesman in Chicago. A series of 
promotions followed that took him 
to all sections of the U.S. until 1936. 
At that time, Mr. Dillon was named 
vice president of bakery sales for 
Ekeo with headquarters in Chicago. 
About a year ago, the company 
established the Ekco Engineering di- 
vision to handle all bakery pan and 
equipment engineering, research, new 
product development, manufacturing 
and sales. Mr. Dillon was named 
president of that division and held 
that position until his retirement. 





John J. Byrnes, 
National Yeast Corp. 


Representative, Dies 


NEW YORK—John J. Byrnes, spe- 
cial representative for the National 
Yeast Corp., Belleville, N.J., died un- 
expectedly Feb. 1. He was a resident 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mr. Byrnes had been associated 
with the National Yeast Corp. since 
October, 1953, and prior to that had 
been an independent broker for two 
years. Earlier in his career he had 
spent several years as a representa- 
tive of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis. He was a member of the Bak- 
ers Club, Inc., the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn., and the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers 
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Hearing on Rate 


Increase Postponed 


TORONTO—The Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners for Canada has 
announced that the date of the hear- 
ing in connection with the proposed 
3% increase in export freight rates 
and the 6¢ a 100 lb. terminal charge 
on export and import movement, has 
been postponed from March 31 to 
April 9. This will mean that these 
freight increases, originally scheduled 
to become effective Feb. 1 and later 
postponed until Feb. 15, will not now 
come into effect in Canada until at 
least after April 9. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


1957 Flour Exports 
From Vancouver 


Lowest in Years 


VANCOUVER—E x ports of flour 
from this port during 1957 were the 
lowest for some years. The cause was 
mainly the smaller movement to the 
main market for this port, namely the 
Philippines. The total for 1957 was 
2,364,508 bbl. which compares with 
2,741,569 bbl. the previous year and 
2,605,978 bbl. in 1955. 

The Philippine Islands’ purchases 
from here in 1957 were 1,330,897 bbl., 


compared with 1,350,569 bbl. in 1956 


and 1,431,425 bbl. in 1955 

The latest figures supplied covering 
shipments for November and Decem- 
ber are listed below. It will be noted 
that the clearances from here to the 
Philippine Islands in December reach- 
ed the lowest level in years, only 35,- 
847 bbl. Actually this small figure is 
the result of the heavy shipments 
which left here in October and No- 
vember for Manila creating an excess 
of supplies and therefore much re 
duced buying here. 

Figures for November are: Philip- 
pine Islands, 140,817; Central Amer- 
ica, 16,293; Hong Kong, 12,611; Thai- 








35 


land, 8,890; West Indies, 7,168; Pana- 
ma, 4,916; Straits Settlements, 7,245 
Peru, 2,732; Japan, 2,367, and Colom- 
bia, 510 bbl. The December clearances 
were: Philippine Islands, 35,847; Cen 
tral America, 32,581; Japan, 17,238; 
Hong Kong, 15,032; West Indies, 12,- 
491; Straits Settlements, 11,824; Thai- 
land, 6,460; Belgium, 4,166; Panama 
3,676, and Denmark 102 bbl 


——- BREA s 


TRANSACTION APPROVED 
SEDGWICK, KANSAS—Share- 
holders of Sedgwick Cooperative Oil 
Co ipproved a proposal to sell 
assets of the firm to the Andale 
Farmers Cooperative, Andale, Kansas, 
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Aeroglide Corp 

American Molasses Co 
Appraisal Service Co 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 

Barr Shipping Co. 

Bartlett & Co 

Bay State Milling Co. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. 
Bunge Corporation 

Burrus Mills, Inc. 

Cargill, inc 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chicago Board of Trade 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Continental Grain Co 
Corpus Christi Public Elevator 
D.C. A., Inc. 

Dreyfus, Louis, Corporation 
Early & Daniel Co 

Eckhart Milling Co 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 





Justesen, 
Kimpton, W. S 
Lamson Bros 


LEADING FIRMS WERE ADVERTISERS 


Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn 


First National Bank 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co 

General Mills, Inc 

Grippeling & Verkley 

Hallet & Carey Co 

Harris County Houston Ship 
Channel Navigation District 

Hot Spot Detector 

niand Mills, 

International Milling Co 


Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co 


IN THE 1957 ALMANACK 


Macdonald Engineering Co 





Rice, Daniel F., & Co. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 


Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd Sheridan Fiouring Mills 
Minneapolis Marsh & McLennan, Inc Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 

Meelunie, N. V Skandinavisk Mel-import 

Menne!l Milling Co., The Smith, Sidney, Ltd 

Mitchell, Hutchins & Co Smyth & Co., Ross T., Ltd. 

Monsanto Chemica! Co Springfield Milling Corp 


Montana Flour Mills Co 
Nellis Feed Co 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co 


Standard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co., 
Stratton Grain Co 
Tri-State Milling Co 


Ltd. 


inc 


Interstate Grain Corp 


North Dakota Mill & Elevator 

Novadel Fiour Service Division, 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 

Osborne McMillan Elevator Co 


Uhimann Grain Co 
Van Dusen Harrington Div., 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 







Osieck & Co., v/h 
Pillman & Phillips 


Brodr Pilisbury Mills, Inc 
& Sons Pratt & Co., R. C., Ltd 
& Co PTC Cable Co 


Victor Chemical Works 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 
White, Bob, & Co 
Whitten Co., The 


Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V. 





Place your Advertising Early 


(Final forms close April | ) 


For THE 1958 ALMANACK 


Where your advertising is seen throughout the 


year by all readers of Ehe Porthwestern Miller. 
Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 


Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1958 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 


Send in your 


such as 


of the May 27, 1958, issue. The new Almanack will 


continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 
The exclusive Machol Edge-Index 
will put the information at your fingertips. 


“reference library. 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 
the year in the Almanack as 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 


again throughout 


advertising. 
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' ' 
H for 1958 ALMANACK Advertising ; 
° ' 
s Advertisements are available to you in the following ' 
. MAIL sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: ALMANACK, Advertising Dept. 4 
' Size I @ pe m3 ; ' 
t ; Widt Depth insertion The Northwestern Miller ' 
1 COUPON Full page x 1 $10 
% Page 4% x 10 70 > . ~ 

: TOD % Page 7 x 4% P.O. Box 67 ' 
: A Y x T% + Minneapolis 1, Minn. ' 
H % Page 4 x 4 ' 
' . Please accept our order for an advertisement ' 
' 1 — / ‘ inches deep by columns wide to appear in ' 
1 & Page ...... , “2 the May 27, 1958, ALMANACK edition of The Nortn- ' 
' : : western Miller ; 
. % Page x 41% ' 
1 IRM NAMI ' 
' x * - ‘ NR ' 
1 Special Positions—2nd and 3rd covers—$2 x } v $ AD! — ' 
1 extra. Color red required ' 
' Extra Colors—Red : $ 25.00 per page or less t 
' Other than Red iit wath . $10 per page or less SIGNI TI ' 
1 Bleed Off Charge—$10.00. Plate size §%x11%, trim size 8\4x11\ inches ' 
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FLOUR: 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


FEEDS: 


this 


Feedstuffs Analysis Table 
Farm Animal Population 
State Laws 


GRAIN: 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 


ORDER..........------- 


space reservation today and assure 


yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than April 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1958 ALMANACK will be 
these departments, with their own material, 


BAKING: 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Latest Census Data 


FOREIGN: 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc. 
Acme Fiour Mills, Inc. 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co 
American Flours, Inc 
American Molasses 
{Nulomoline Div.) 
Angell, Chr. . 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ewe 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc.. 
Arrowcide Div., Stainless 
Products Corp. 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bartiett & Co. ........... 
Baxter, A. E Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co ‘ 
Beardstown Mills oa 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. . 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blake, J 
Blodgett . 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 

Brey & Sharpless 

Brolite Co 

Brown's Hungarian Corp 
Buhier Mills, Inc. . , 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J.. & Co 

Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co 


Cargill, Incorporated ‘ 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Mills, Inc 7 
Chambers, John C., Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. . 
Chase Bag Co. ... é 
Chatfield & Woods Sack ‘Co 


Checkerboard Grain Co. 
Church & Dwight 


City Nati. Bank & Trust Co. 
Cohen, Felix, Vv. 

Cohen, H., & Co.. Ltd 
Coleman, David, Inc 


Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 
Columbia-Southern Chemica! 
Corp : 
Commander-Larabee Mig. Co.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co.. 
Continental Grain Co 
Corralloy Tool Co. . 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. . 
Cramore Fruit Products, Inc.. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp 


DCA Food Industries, Inc 
Dannen Mills, Inc. ay 
Day Company 
De Lisser, Andrew 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co. .... 
Donszelmann & Co., N. V. .. 
Doty Technical Laboratories .. 
Dow Chemica! Co. 
Duncan, Wm. 
Dunwoody Industrial 


Inst 


Eastern Canada Fiour Mills, 
Eckhart Milling Co. ites eee 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 


16 
24 


13 


22 
20 


22 


14 
24 


Entoleter Division 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


Fant Milling Co. ........+..- 
Farquhar Bros. 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. .. 
Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co. 
Fisher Fiouring Mills Co. 
Flexo Products 
Fiour Mills of America, Inc... 
Flynn, John 2. 

Fode, Troels 
Forster Mfg. Co. 
Fort Garry Millin 
Foster & Felter ons 
Franco, Francis M. 
Suter OO. . 0s 5c 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 





General American 
Transportation Corp. 


General Mills, Inc. . Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. . ree 
Giobe Milling Co. .......... 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. .... 
Goldschmidt, Cari, —— . 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co. ... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Sons 


Green's Milling Co. ....... 
Grippeling & Verkley 
Habel, Armbruster & 

Larsen Co. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Heinrich Envelope Co. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hotel Sherman 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Industrial Fumigant Co. 
Industrial Processes, Inc. .... 
inter-Contirental Grain Co. .. 
International Mig. Co...Cover 
International Paper Co. 
Interstate Grain Corp. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc. 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jennison, W. J., Co. ....... 
Jewell, ye Oy S ° “peeseeae 


Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construc- 
tion Co. 
Justesen, 


Brodr. 


Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co. 
Kimpton, W. S., 
King Midas Fiour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kiwi Coders Corp. 
Knappen Milling Co. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 
Koerner, John E.. & Co. ... 


34 
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27 
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22 
16 
32 
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22 
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LaGrange Mills ............. 3! Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Rodney Milling ay eee oe 
Se adaee 29 Runciman Milling Co. ....... 17 





Runciman Milling Co. 
Ruoff, A. ee 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.. 24 
Russell-Miller ‘Milling me ssa. 






Leitte. . 2. vee 
Lexington Mill & Elevator... 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc.. 16 








— & =, a a as Russell Milling Co. ........ 22 
uchsinger, eurs & Co. . 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. .. a a re a 2 The little brat rode the hobby horse 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc... 20 Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc... 30 in the toy department for hours. His 
Short, J. R., Mig. i cuscen j are >, are. ihes 
ES ee am. tee Te. oes. doting parents pleaded, offe red bribe s, 
oe cog A Reid, Ltd. ...... 24 Simonds-Shields-Theis but to no avail. Their darling wouldn't 
Madsen a 24 Meee -U  geccevacicec< : _ > . 
eg dae a Skandinavisk Mel-Import .... 24 budge. Finally, jolly ole Santa walked 
Maple ve Mig. Co., Ltd... 28 Smith, J. Allen, & = os . 18 over to the child and whispered into 
Mardor each & Co., Ltd 24 Smith, Sidney, Fiour, Fee fe ear ; ac tn oo siffer 
Marsh & McLennan, pp 33 & Grain, ltd. . . his ear. The kid was off in a jiffy 
N. V. "'Meelunie,"’ Amsterdam 24 Springfield Milling ‘Corp. On the way home, the curious 
Mennel Milling Co. .......... Standard Brands, Inc. .. _ = “Wh: : - 
Sesek -@ Gen. fee. <c....s.. Standard Milling Co. 20 mother asked, “What did Santa say 


to you, sweetie, that made you jump 
off the horse?” 


Stannard, Collins & certo . 24 
Star of the West Milling oe. if 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 


MIAG Se: inc Inc. . 
Midland Flour Milling Co 
Miller Publishing Co., The ... 


+ same ongg * a ar Mag 31 Stolp & Co... Utd. ........-.. 24 The little brat replied, “He said 
ionsanto emica  sesece ratton rain Co. . nm . - ote = , 
Montana Flour Mills Co. Stratton-Theis Grain Co 36 Get the devil off that horse or I'll 
Montgomery Co., The ee SG, a Bag <c0ssacee 32 break your little neck’.” 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, Inc.. 22 Sturtevant Milt Co. ... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co. Sun Maid Raisin Growers 
Morrison Milling Co. 20 of California .....-.s00. ee ¢*?¢¢ 
Morten Milling Co. ... . 16 . : , 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 32 Nerve: That which enables a man 
Nappanee Mig. Co. Tennant & Hoyt Co. 20 ~= seated in a bus to flirt with a woman 
emer bP ae Corp. Thomas, Vaughan, é Co., Ltd. who is standins 
Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn. Tidewater Grain Co. .. —- S sté &. 
+ aay a: at ae 9 TI Tobler, ae S Traber, Inc 
New Century Co. ........ aia Toledo Scale Co. ...........- 
New Era Milling Co. ....... 16 Tri-State Mig. Pe ahone ee Sd ¢¢ 
N Ishei a 4 ty Machi ‘ ; 
+ eae age + Pg _ — ie “4 a Christmas day: Got an air rifle 
Norton, Willis, Co. ... 20° -Uhimann Grain Co. . Dec. 26: Snowing. Couldn't go hunt- 
Novadel Flour Service Division Union Steel Products Co. .... ing 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. .. United Grain Growers, Ltd. .. 27 6. De ) 
stteeeeere Reatenes S |S Urban, George, Milling Co. 12 Dec. 27: Still snowing. Couldn't go 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 28 Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders. 24 wang. ue : 4 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. .. 17 Van Dusen Harrington Co 30 Dec. 28: Still snowing. Shot Uncle 
Oklahoma State University Van Walbeek's Handel, N VY... Charlie 
Osieck & Co. treeere Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel- P ¢°¢ 
eer 24 
Paniplus og Ht shine aco’? “ean 2 nee e’ ce. sete eteeee 
Park yO Toe ‘“ T 
a a Heimbecker, Ltd Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 24 Look, dear, how picturesque. The 
Patchin Appraisals ...... Smiths are taking in a Yule Log.” 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 21 wei ‘ ao gp = 
aie ae Wallace & Tiernan Inc é ; Yule log, my eye. That’s Smith 
Penn, William, Flour Co 32 soctesssccoscccsse SOVET 
4 Watson & Philip, Ltd. . 24 
Pfizer, Chee. 8 Ge. . 24 Weber Flour Mills Co. - ig ¢¢ 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Weller, 8. I.. Co . 
Prater Pulverizer Co Westcentral Cooperative Sam had backslid again, and his 
GBGrola Ge. .ovcaviecresevece mone " es ae : . 
Pratt, R. 7? ee , aR Eicur ‘Milla pastor was upbraiding him for it 
Quaker Oats Co 3 Co., . ..... 27. “Why didn’t you say, ‘Get behind me, 
Rademaker, H. J. B. M. Westere er Min Ce. : 7 Satan’?” 
Red Star Yeast & Prod. Co Williams Bros. Co. ........ 17 “I did say dem very words, par- 
pee wins, =e | Co --. 2 “o> e R., went son,” Sam replied. “Den Satan he 
Fg? SE eepennen Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V say, ‘All right Sam, I'll get behind 
Ricardos. James, & _ Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ...... 34 Since we bofe goin’ de same way, hit 
ons t ae ser . alrac . ‘ ? 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.. 29 Yarder Mfg. Co. ...... asawe mek no dif'unce who takes de lead 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 





Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurIsTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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General Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, California 























WHERE DOES 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. USE 


W&T Flour Treatment? 


General Mills uses W&T products and services wherever it treats flour; 
and the 3800 sack mill at Los Angeles, California, is its newest construc- 
tion to use the complete Wallace & Tiernan Flour Treatment Program: 





at 


@ The Dyox® process for maturing flour with chlorine dioxide gas. 
Left foreground: Beta Chlora® Control unit 


Chlorine gas mixed with air is applied in accu- With the Dyox® process the gas is generated at the point of use 
rate, predetermined quantities to flour. Center 


seine theaatth Gartadl enth, Gitesinn denis enn and is metered to the flour stream as a gas, not as a liquid. It is 
is generated as needed in proportion to use— chlorine dioxide gas of constant, controlled strength. 


without waste. 
® Beta Chlora® control units for easy, pin-point-accurate application 
of chlorine gas to the flour stream. 


@ Novadel Feeders and Novadelox®— both products have a long 


Novadel Feeders for applying Novadelox® history of service in and for the flour milling industry. The feeders 
a Gar See are used for applying Novadelox® for optimum color removal 
v and best color dress. 






General Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate 
the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 






NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
















“T Brought 


Today the littlest one can bring home the bread. 
And this is as it should be. Skillful makers of 
bread and millers of flour have fixed it that way. 
The family is going to eat the finest bread the 
world has known yet, in its thousands of years of 
bread eating. The only requirements are a child, a 


the Bread!”’ 


small coin, and a store not far off. 

Even with a world full of new things to eat, the 
family still requires bread. General Mills is proud 
of its part in providing the flour that makes the 
bread ... better today than yesterday .. . even 
better tomorrow. 


Good eating will always begin with bread 





